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GROW LUSCIOUS FRUIT 
ALONG GARDEN WALLS 


Old World Charm 


Brought to America 
MERICANS who visit the famous 
gardens of Europe are enthusi- 
astic over the lovely Dwarf Espalier 

Fruit Trees seen on walls and trellises. 
You can give your garden this exotic 

charm at modest cost. 

These Trees are as practical as they 
are beautiful. They bear very early 
producing fruit of the highest quality. 
There’s room for several in the small- 
est garden 
SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

Four-Armed Palmette Verrier Apple 

and Pear Trees, 6 to 8 ft. high, $8.00. 

Regular Value $10.00. Express Col- 

lect. Cultural Directions Included. 

Order today from this ad. 

Write for New Illustrated Folder C 
It isa profusely illustrated portrayal of 
the newest thing in gardening, as pre- 

sented by the largest grower inAmerica. 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 


Specialist in Dwarf Espalier Fruit Trees 
King Street at Comly Avenue 
PORT CHESTER NEW YORK 












Important Notice 


A Special Edition of 
L. H. BAILEY’S 


famous 
STANDARD 
CYCLOPEDIA OF 
HORTICULTURE 


in three volumes 
will be published on October 22 
the price will be $15.00 


BUT — all orders placed now, 
hefore publication, will be filled 
at the price of $12.50 


Anew three-volume edition 
(made possible by an unusually 
large printing), identical in size 
and content with the regular edi- 
tion. Itincludes the text from A to 
Z, the Synopsis of the Plant King- 
dom, the Key to the Families and 
Genera, the Name-List (English 
Equivalents of Latin Names of 
Species), the Glossary of Botani- 
cal Terms, and the Supplement. 
There are 24 beautiful color 
plates, 96 full-page half-tone 
illustrations, and 4000 illustra- 
tions throughout the text. The 
volumes are handsomely bound 
in durable, dark-green buckram. 


The price is $12.50 until 
October 22nd. After that 
$15.00. 


At all bookstores or 
THE MACM.LLAN COMPANY 





60 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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¢ Garden Work for Early September ¢% 
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RIENTAL poppies may be moved successfully now. Old plants may 
be divided. 
A nicotine spray will subdue the lice which collect on golden glow, 
nasturtiums and other plants at this season. 
The making of a new lawn can be carried out within the next three 





or four weeks. Lawns planted in the Fall usually give better results than | 


those seeded in the Spring. 

Evergreens may be set out now with success, but should be well mulched 
and given plenty of water. It is also very important that the tops be 
sprayed frequently. 

Give a final shearing to the privet hedges. 

Bleeding heart can be divided safely only in the Fall. Separate in the 
same way as peonies. 

Bulbs of Hall's Amaryllis, sometimes called the Magic _Lily of Japan, 
may be planted this month. They should be covered four inches. 

No time should be lost in dividing Japanese, Siberian and bearded irises. 
The foliage should be cut back one-half. 

If lily-of-the-valley plants have become over-crowded and flower rather 
sparsely, the entire bed should be dug up at this time and the larger pips 
Or roots reset two or three inches apart and just under the surface. 

Divide the plant peonies this month so that they will become well 
established before the hard frost. Mix a handful of bone meal with the 
soil around each plant and supply plenty of water; select strong divisions 
with three to five eyes and set them with the topmost eye about two 
inches below the surface. 

Spanish and Dutch irises may be planted now in clumps about five 
inches deep, provided they are set in a well-drained part of the border 
and given the protection of a liberal mulch during the Winter. ~ 

Place one half to three quarters of an ounce of paradichloro-benzene 
in a narrow band around peach trees that are over three years old to 
exterminate the borers. Do not allow it to come in contact with the bark 
but cover it with five inches of soil and tamp it down hard. 

September is a good month to plant apple, pear and quince trees, though 
stone fruits do better if set in the Spring. 

Cuttings of grapes, currants and gooseberries may be taken now; make 
them about a foot long, and use only the wood of the current season’s 
growth. 











Announcement 
Dr. Stout Hybrid Daylilies 


Eight new varieties of Dr. Stout’s Hybrid Daylilies are now 
available for Fall planting. 
They are listed and described in a current leaflet which will be 
gladly mailed upon request. 
FARR NURSERY CO. 


Box 134 Weiser Park, Pa. 
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PEONIES 


Again Win 
First Awards 


BRAND PEONIES, 
originated at the 
Brand Peony Farms, 
were awarded the fol- 
lowing Prizes at the 
1935 National Peony 
Show in Boston. 
lst Award, best 6 blooms 
to a vase, with Brand’s 
Martha Bulloch... ist 
Award, best 10 blooms 
Red to a vase, with 
Brand’s Longfellow 

. 2nd Award, best 


10 blooms Red to a vase 
wth Brand’s Longfellow 
... lst Award, best 10 blooms 
Light Pink to a vase, with Brand’s 
Victory Chateau Thierry ... ist 
Award, best 3 blooms White to a vase, 
wth Brand’s Frances Willard .. 2nd 
Award, best 3 blooms Light Pink to a vase, 
with Brand’s Victory Chateau Thierry. 


BUY YOUR PEONIES FROM THE 
WORLD’S LSADING PEONY FARMS 


Own Root 


Finest French Lilacs 
Ready for late September shipment 


These are exceptional fine varieties, young 
plants, two year tops and four year roots. 
Run 3 to 4 ft.—4 to 5 ft... Wonderful root 
system—grown in the bottomless spring 
wheat soil of upper Mississippi Valley. 


Write today for new illustrated cata 
log JUST OFF PRESS, which fully 
describes Brand’s Beautiful Peonies, 
Own Root French Lilacs and othe 
gorgeous ‘“‘things’’ for the garden. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
142E Division Street Faribault, Minn. 
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EVERGREENS 


Now 
and save 50% 


Although the surplus of GOOD 
Evergreens is past and prices are 
rising, yet during the month of | 
September we will sell any of our 
40 varieties of Evergreens at one- 
half of the Spring 1935 price if 
taken in lots of 10 or more, any 
number of varieties to the lot. All 
Evergreens with a good ball of 
earth and carefully burlapped. 


Here are two examples 
of prices: Each 
White Spruce, 3-4 ft. high . .$1.00 
American Arborvitae, 4-5 ft. 1.00 
This is not poor, cheap stock, for 
better stock CANNOT be bought 
at any price. 


Let us quote you on Evergreens. 


All other items in our catalogs 
10% off from catalog prices on 
Fall orders of $5.00 or more. 


Mitchell Nurseries, Inc. 
BARRE VERMONT 


New England’s Coldest Nursery 
Where you bought those rare Alpines 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Gladioli in Great Variety in Boston 


(7 dominated the August exhibition in Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, but this was natural inasmuch as 
the New England Gladiolus Society codperated with the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in putting on the show. 
Flowers of better quality have seldom been seen at any exhibi- 
tion and three halls were required for the gladiolus displays 
alone. 

The interest of gladiolus connoisseurs was centered in the 
exhibit of Bancroft Winsor of New Bedford, which entirely 
filled one end of the main hall and which included 42 varieties 
ranging from the smallest primulinus blooms to the large 
flowered kinds like Picardy and F. J. McCoy. In an adjoining 
room Mr. Winsor exhibited a collection of seedlings, which 
was viewed with the greatest of interest by experts, inasmuch 
as this New Bedford grower is rapidly coming to the front 
as one of the country’s most notable hybridizers. Judging 
from what he exhibited at Boston, the Winsor productions 
will soon match those of any hybridizer in the world. He is 
assisted in his work by his daughter, Miss Sylvia B. Windsor, 
a student at the Massachusetts State College at Amherst, who 
has developed remarkable skill in cross breeding. 

Seabrook Nurseries of Seabrook, N. H., occupied as much 
space as Mr. Winsor but elected to set up a display for deco- 
rative effect and, therefore, used only 26 varieties. Shown in 
handsome containers against black velvet, the Seabrook 
gladioli made an uncommonly fine appearance. A. A. Arenius 
of Longmeadow, Mass., did an excellent piece of work with 
an island display and several other exhibitors showed their 
flowers attractively. Competition for the single variety to 
receive the sweepstakes cup lay between Miss New Zealand 


and F. J. McCoy. After long debate the award was given for 
a magnificent spray of McCoy. 

The only gladiolus exhibit in the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society’s section was one sent down from Dublin, N. H., 
by Mrs. Frederick F. Brewster, but it was an outstanding 
display and won a gold medal. An interesting incident may 
be recorded in this connection. While Mrs. Brewster's superin- 
tendent, Mr. George Finnie, was setting up the gladiolus 
exhibit, his son was arranging an exhibit of annuals from 
Mrs. Brewster's cutting garden and this exhibit also received 
a gold medal. As a matter of fact, this was more or less a 
father and son show, for Mr. W. N. Craig of Weymouth 
had the assistance of one of his sons in setting up an impres- 
sive display of lilies, the fragrance of which filled the hall. 

If anything were needed to emphasize the interest in herbs 
now being manifested, it could be found in the exhibits at 
this show. Two of the largest occupied 100 square feet each. 
One, set up by the Bay State Nurseries of North Abington, 
was probably the largest herb exhibit ever made in this coun- 
try, with 70 varieties. The other, which was entirely different 
in character, was staged by the Lexington Field and Garden 
Club and showed the different herbs arranged in holders de- 
signed especially for this purpose. Each of these exhibits won 
a gold medal. 

A gold medal went also to a display of choice gloxinias 
made by the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, and a silver 
medal was awarded J. J. LaMontagne for a collection of 
gourds grown this year from seeds sown under glass. 

Several of the newer annuals shown in an exhibit by 
Breck’s and Edgell Road Gardens showed the new cosmos 
Orange Flare with the dainty Campanula raineri. Waterlilies 
are beginning to come into the August shows. An excellent 





A group of gladioli set up by Bancroft Windsor of New Bedford at the August lower show in 
Boston contained 42 varieties, including all the different forms and classifications 
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display was made by Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall of Chestnut Hill 
and a collection came from Johnson’s Aquatic Gardens of 
Brockton. Corliss Brothers of Gloucester and Bay State Nur- 
series of North Abington exhibited perennials in great variety, 
each exhibit covering 100 square feet. 

The Arnold Arboretum again set up its very artistic screens 
made under the direction of Mrs. Oakes Ames and painted by 
her. They served as a background for branches from several 
rare trees arranged by Dr. Edgar Anderson of the Arboretum’s 
staff. Among the trees represented were Acanthopanax ricini- 
folium, the charming Sourwood, Oxydendrum arboreum, the 
leaves of which take on beautiful Fall colors and Magnolia 
tripetala variegata, the umbrella tree. 

Shrubs were also represented with branches of viburnum 
sieboldi, which is effective when in flower and when fruiting, 
Sorbaria arborea glabrescens, the tree spirea from China, an 
introduction of the late Dr. E. H. Wilson, and Cotoneaster 
multiflora, which carries handsome red berries throughout the 
Autumn. In another section, Dr. Anderson exhibited the 
curious blossom head of the Hercules Club, Aralia spinosa, 
which almost no one could identify, seldom seeing it so close 
at hand. 


Unique Dublin (N. H.) Flower Show 


High praise and a special grand prize were given Mr. 
Joseph Lindon Smith for a Persian courtyard which he 
designed and executed at the sixth annual flower show of the 
Garden Club of Dublin, N. H., August 14 and 15, in the gym- 
nasium in the school house. All the accessories were supplied 
by Mr. Smith and his daughter, Mrs. William M. Ambrose 
Taylor, Jr., to give a most unique architectural effect. Lovely 
wall hangings had as their dominant note the name of a 
Persian sultan Alp-Arslan, done in bold Kufic lettering on 
placques made from wallboard. Oriental draperies and en- 
larged miniatures heightened the courtyard effect. The central 
feature on the floor was a raised pool accented with clipped 
evergreens. 

A distinctive mark of the show was the superb quality of 
the specimen blooms, many of which came from the estate 
of Mrs. Frederick F. Brewster, ‘‘Morelands.’’ Mrs. John 
Lawrence Mauran offered strong competition in some of the 
classes. The gladioli from Mrs. Brewster’s garden (George 
Finnie, superintendent) were almost perfect, with remarkably 
fine spikes of Picardy and Commander Koehl. Mrs. Brewster 
also showed well grown tuberous-rooted begonias with which 
she won first, and also annuals well arranged. The sweepstake 
was awarded to Mrs. Brewster as well as the grand prize for 
the best exhibit in the show, which went for her gladioli. 

Children’s classes were varied and showed 
imagination in the use of common garden 
materials. The open classes drew many entries 
from permanent residents. 


Rock Garden Meeting in Boston 


A regional meeting of the American Rock 
Garden Society is to be held at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass., at 2.30 P. M. on Sep- 
tember 14. Members of the society through- 
out New England are to be present and rock 
gardeners who might be interested in joining 
this active organization are also invited to 
attend. It is hoped to elect a regional vice- 
president at this meeting. The meeting will 
include an exhibition of unusual rock plants 
brought by members, a visit to the dahlia 
show, which will be in progress in the Hall, 
and a general discussion on the subject of 
rock gardening in New England led by 
prominent members. 
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DR. MARSHALL A. HOWE 


Newly appointed director of the 
New York Botanical Garden 
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The American Gladiolus Society 


The American Gladiolus Society celebrated its silver anni- 
versary at an exhibition held in codperation with the Indiana 
Gladiolus Society at South Bend, Ind., beginning August 16. 
The exhibition was preceded by a huge parade and pageant. 

The attendance at the show was interfered with somewhat 
by a strike, which tied up all transportation facilities. The 
largest exhibitor at the show was A. E. Kunderd, Inc., of 
Goshen, Ind. E. R. Beebe of South Bend set up a flower cone 
in which 3,000 blossoms of Picardy were used. H. O. Evans 
of Bedford, Ohio, presented an arrangement showing 75 varie- 
ties in such a way as to demonstrate the points of difference 
between the official types. The Seabrook Nursery’s Perpetual 
Challenge Trophy was awarded to Love’s Floral Garden, 
Elwood, Ind., for a basket containing Bob White gladioli and 
a seedling later registered as Grand Master. 

The American Gladiolus Society’s Perpetual Challenge 
Trophy, for the most meritorious first prize winner, was 
awarded to A. E. Kunderd, Inc. 

During the show the annual meeting of the Board of Gover- 
nors was held and the following officers elected: President, 
Carson R. Stewart of Burghill, Ohio; regional vice-presidents, 
Charles D. Taylor of Merchantsville, N. J., Frank J. Barber 
of Charlotte, N. C., Grant E. Mitsch of Brownsville, Ore., 
Dr. C. E. Fortin of Santa Monica, Calif.; secretary-treasurer 
and editor Roscoe Huff of Goshen, Ind. 


American Rose Society Secretary 


It is announced that Mr. R. M. Hatton of West Grove, Pa., 
has been elected secretary of the American Rose Society to fill 
the unexpired term of the late Mr. G. A. Stevens of Harris- 
burg, Pa. Mr. Hatton has been an active member of the society 
for many years and is well versed in rose culture. He will 
assume his new duties at once and presumably will assist Dr. 
J. Horace McFarland, the editor of the Rose Annual, in getting 
out that publication. Mr. Stevens, whose death occurred 
August 11, had been Mr. McFarland’s assistant for 11 years 
and much of that time was supervisor of the Breeze Hill gar- 
dens, maintained by Dr. McFarland. 


National Association of Gardeners 


At the annual meeting of the National Association of Gar- 
deners which was held in Pittsburgh, Pa., August 20 to 22, 
the following officers were elected: President, John S. Doig, 
Beverly Farms, Mass.; vice-president, William Thomson, 
Sewickley, Pa.; secretary, Mrs. Dorothy Ebel Hansell, New 
York, N. Y.; treasurer, Robert P. Brydon, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio; trustees until 1939, Frank T. Edington of Red Bank, 
N. J., Herbert W. Tickner of Lake Forest, 
Ill., and Frank L. Balogh of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Doig, the newly elected president, is 
superintendent of the estate of Mrs. Albert 
C. Burrage at Manchester, Mass., and a mem- 
ber of the exhibition committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. 


Dr. Howe Made Botanical Garden Head 


The vacancy at the New York Botanical 
Garden created by the appointment of the 
director, Dr. Elmer D. Merrill, as professor 
of botany and administrator of botanical 
collections at Harvard University, is to be 
filled, beginning October 1, by Dr. Marshall 
Avery Howe. For 34 years Dr. Howe has 
been associated with the garden, 12 years as 
assistant director. Dr. Howe combines scien- 
tific background with practical horticulture 
and close association with botanists, profes- 
sional horticulturists and amateurs. He has 
made a study of dahlias, irises and peonies. 
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YEWS TO THE FRONT 


In many ways they are the most satisfac- 
tory evergreens for American gardens 


HE popularity of the yews is growing in nearly all sec- 
‘Leo of the country as their usefulness becomes known. 

They have diversity in size and form and so fit into nearly 
every type of planting arrangement. They may be grown in 
either sun or shade and in any average soil. Of all evergreens 
they keep their rich green color the best throughout the Winter 
months. In the sunniest locations some of them will turn a 
slight bronzy color, but never do they rust or burn as do most 
of the other evergreens commonly employed in home ground 
plantings. 

Exception might be taken to a few kinds which are not 
reliably hardy except in favorable places. For this reason they 
are not generally recommended. An example is the Canada 
yew, Taxus canadensis. This native of woodlands in New 
England and to the north burns severely when planted in ex- 
posed places and if used at all should be put in cool, moist 
locations under trees, on the north banks of ravines or in 
deep shady spots where the plants will not be wind whipped 
during the Winter months. Yet surprising hardiness is found 
in a dwarf variety of the Canada yew, T. canadensis stricta. 
This form can be clipped and used as a dwarf hedge in north- 
ern climates where boxwood is not hardy. 

The English yew, T. baccata, is not reliably hardy for 
general use north of Washington, D. C. It does not stand 
well the climate of the mid-West, and it has a tendency to 
burn severely in the Winter. Fine old specimens are to be 
found in the eastern states, it is true, but except for T. baccata 
repandens, a low spreading form which rarely grows more 
than two or three feet high but many times this in diameter, it 
is better left out of consideration. The spreading English yew, 
however, is hardy in New England, although plants should 
not be exposed to brilliant Winter sun. With its rich deep 
green foliage, this kind can be employed in the rock garden, 
on embankments or at the edge of evergreen groups. 

The most useful yews throughout the greater part of the 
country are varieties of the Japanese yew, T. cuspidata. This 
species is unfailingly hardy nearly everywhere. There is great 
diversity in its varieties. It is typically spreading or vase form 
in habit. This type is remarkably useful in foundation plant- 





Taxus cuspidata thayeri, a new variety which is being used freely at the Arnold Arboretum 
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The Japanese yew is rapidly coming into favor as a hedge plant 


ings or in fact anywhere that deep green will lend dignity and 
repose both in Winter and in Summer. The beauty of the 
plants is often increased by a full crop of bright red berries. 
Not all plants will have fruit, however, for male and female 
flowers are usually borne on separate plants. 

It is odd but true that cuttings taken from T. cuspidata 
give a spreading type of plant while seedlings invariably pro- 
duce an upright-growing pyramidal form known as T. cuspt- 
data capitata. If seed is gathered from a plant which is in 
proximity to the Canada yew or other types, the seedlings 
will produce many intermediate forms all interesting but hav- 
ing distinct characteristics. The upright Japanese yew is ad- 
mirably adapted to hedge work, for not only is it compact 
and branching to the ground, but it also 
assumes the correct shape—broadly pyrami- 
dal—which a well sheared hedge should 
take. Individual specimens have remarkable 
beauty. They have a distinct place in the 
foundation planting. This variety can be 
used lavishly and will lend restful charm to 
the grounds. 

One should use care in selecting upright 
Japanese yews for a hedge. As suggested 
before, seedling plants vary considerably 
not only in habit of growth but in density 
of foliage. A mixture would result in a 
hedge of uneven appearance. This danger 
can be averted by using selected forms such 
as the hybrid Hick’s yew, T. media hicks. 
Fortunately, this kind propagates true from 
cuttings and so is uniform. In a hedge it may 
be trimmed to grow tall and upright or 
restricted at the top to make a more dense 
and rounded growth. Superb hedges of this 
variety have been planted to form enclosures 
for formal bulb, perennial and annual gar- 
dens. It is not difficult to visualize this 
variety taking the place around Colonial 
homes being built today of the American 
arborvite which was used in the past but 
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which takes on in Winter a very dull color. There is, however, 
considerable latitude in the selection of hedge types of yew. 
For instance, the Hatfield yew has a vertical branching habit 
with narrow and upright plants. The Hill pyramidal yew is 
admirably adapted to hedge work and it will make a remark- 
ably fine accent plant. For dwarf hedges, the low-growing 
form T. cuspidata nana is admirable. T. cuspidata densa is 
even more compact and rarely exceeds 20 inches in height, 
although much broader and it can be sheared with impunity. 
Allowed to grow naturally, it makes a dwarf, wide-spreading 
plant. It fills the need for a small formal evergreen. 

Considerable vigor is found in the Thayer yew, T. cuspi- 
data thayert. In the period of a dozen years or so, small plants 
will spread in width to 12 feet or more. They are very open 
in form and even when they have reached this size will be 
less than five feet in height. This fact must be taken into con- 
sideration when selecting a location for the plants. The 
Thayer yew might well be used to face down hemlocks and 
at the entrances to private drives. 

It is fortunate that yews do not require exacting culture. 
They grow well in any average soil and in either sun or shade. 
It is best to have a slightly acid soil and, naturally, the addi- 
tion of leaf mold or peat moss will be beneficial. Yews prefer 
a soil that does not dry out severely in Summer and yet there 
should be good drainage. In thin soils one should avoid set- 
ting the plants at the top of steep slopes or high ground 
around the foundation where the water would drain away 
quickly. Chemical stimulants are not advised for the plants 
unless they are used intelligently and early in the Spring. 
Humus-producing products are preferable. Old crumbly ma- 
nure makes a good Winter mulch. 

Yews can be transplanted with entire safety during the 
next two months. Their fibrous root system makes it easy to 
dig them with a ball of soil. As with all plants of this type, 
a large hole should be prepared for each specimen, mixing 
humus and even old manure in the lower depths. Plant the 
specimens firmly and water them thoroughly. Avoid puddling 
the soil around the roots or compacting it when it is wet. 
Leave a saucer-shaped depression around each plant so that the 





Taxus media, a cross between the Japanese and English yews 
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water will not run off during the Autumn rain storms or 
when the plants are watered artificially as will be necessary 
several times until the ground freezes. 


FALL CROCUSES AND COLCHICUMS 


OME garden makers, and indeed some writers on garden 
subjects, confuse the Fall crocuses with the colchicums, or 
lump them together. There really are great differences between 
these two classes of bulbs, although both have the Fall flower- 
ing habit. Colchicums have larger blooms than the Fall cro- 
cuses and also have much larger leaves, which grow in the 
Spring. When grown in the rock garden these leaves are 
likely to be troublesome in the Spring. As a rock garden plant 
the colchicum is much less desirable than the Fall crocus, but 
may well be given a place in front of the hardy border or 
close around the house. 

Both the colchicums and the Fall crocuses will bloom in- 
doors, and it is interesting to save a few bulbs for the house. 
There is no need of planting them in pots or even in water. 
If set in an open dish in a sunny window they will usually 
open up in a few days, proving a novelty which will arouse 
the interest of all the family and the neighbors. 


PLANTING THE VIRGINIA COWSLIP 


i igo is a good time to move the Virginia cowslip, Mer- 
tensia virginica, as the roots are practically dormant at 
this time. This is a perennial which dies down after flowering, 
and the position of which should be marked with a stake. 
Plants in the garden may be separated now or new roots may 
be obtained from nurserymen. Garden makers should not 
understand, however, that the Virginia cowslip is to be moved 
about freely. As a matter of fact, it resents being disturbed. 

There has been a growing appreciation of the mertensia in 
recent years, since garden makers have found that it is particu- 
larly useful for growing in combination with tulips. Besides 
flowering very early, it has the advantage of blooming freely 
in shady places, even under trees. The fact must be remem- 
bered, however, that it likes a rich soil and must have good 
drainage. Sometimes the Virginia cowslip is used in 
rock gardens, but the foliage is rather large and coarse 
for such a situation. It is better in a shady border or 
mixed with a large planting of tulips. Plants potted 
up in the Fall and kept in a coldframe can be forced in 
the course of the Winter and used indoors. 


AMERICAN ELM SUBSTITUTES 


Bee SIR—In the timely article concerning pos- 
sible substitutes for the American Elm (August 1) 
no mention is made of the unique architectural character 
of the tree. It is unrivalled where a tall trunk holding a 
high canopy of wide-spreading foliage is required. Other 
trees will qualify for the purpose, perhaps, but only 
after they are old and have endured for years either 
man’s or Nature's pruning. 

Some years ago in the Botanic Garden in Florence I 
was pricked with homesickness on seeing what, at a 
distance, appeared to be a superb vase-shaped American 
Elm, even to the graceful cascade of the outer branches. 
But on examination it turned out to be an old sport of 
the common European linden. 

As the article reminds us, the linden has its faults. It 
has virtues, too. Where form is an essential condition, 
all else must be excused. 

Our gardeners travel far and wide. Let us hope that 
they will keep a weather eye out for trees that may be 
substituted for the invaluable form of our elms in case 
of need. 


—Fletcher Steele. 
Boston, Mass. 














TIME TO BUILD AND REPAIR LAWNS 


September is the ideal month in the north- 
ern states for the sowing of grass seed 


ieee planted in late Summer or early Fall have a greater 


opportunity for success than those seeded at any other - 


season of the year. The cool moist weather normally ex- 
perienced during the Fall months is ideal for germination and 
sturdy growth of the grass seedlings. By the time Summer 
drought and the encroachment of weeds occur, the turf should 
be well established and in far better condition than Spring 
seedings to endure adversity. 

It is highly essential that the seed bed be improved prior 
to planting, since it is both difficult and expensive to attempt 
soil improvement after turf is established. The area should 
be examined for evidence of poor drainage either at the sur- 
face or in the sub-soil. Soils which are chronically soggy will 
require the installation of agricultural tile drainage. Soils 
which are merely heavy in texture and therefore drain slowly, 
may be corrected by the incorporation of organic matter and 
lime during seed bed preparation. On the other hand, lawn 
areas located on light sandy or shaley soils will be greatly 
benefited by treatment to increase their water holding capaci- 
ties. The incorporation of compost containing substantial por- 
tions of both clay and organic matter, is the most convenient 
means of improving such soils. 

Excavated soils are particularly poor in humus, and larger 
amounts of organic matter will be needed than is necessary 
for ordinary soils. Well rotted manure and cultivated peat or 
humus, are preferred sources of organic matter for lawn soil 
improvement. The thorough incorporation of one to two 
pounds of such materials on each square foot of surface, will 
be adequate provided it is thoroughly mixed with the upper 
four or five inches of soil. 


Lime and Fertilizers 


ONTRARY to popular belief, strongly acid soils are unde- 
sirable for lawns. Turf on such soils suffers severely from 
drought in Summer and is unable to resist attacks of diseases 
and insects, and fails to respond properly to fertilization. Soil 
acidity is corrected by the addition of either hydrated lime or 
finely ground limestone. The amount of lime required de- 
pends on the present degree of soil acidity and the form of 
lime. In general, 50 pounds of hydrated lime or 75 pounds 
of ground limestone for each 1,000 square feet of surface will 
be adequate. Thorough incorporation of the lime with the 
upper few inches of soil is desirable. 

In general, the more valuable turf grasses thrive on fairly 
fertile soils and are able to compete more successfully with 
weeds under these conditions. This is true even for those 
grasses which are somewhat tolerant of low soil fertility. The 
incorporation of 20 to 30 pounds of a complete commercial 
fertilizer prior to seeding the new lawn, will ensure a proper 
supply of plant food. A fertilizer which analyzes approxi- 
mately five percent nitrogen, ten percent phosphoric acid, and 
five percent potash, will prove suitable for most types of soil. 
Wherever extremely infertile sub-soils and excavated material 
are exposed, the quantity of fertilizer may be increased. Uni- 
form distribution of fertilizer is essential since movement in 
the soil is downward and not lateral. For convenience, the 
organic matter, lime, and fertilizer may all be incorporated 
simultaneously in the seed bed. 

Approximately four pounds of a good-quality seed mix- 
ture are sufficient for planting 1,000 square feet of lawn. 
Uniform distribution of the seed is highly essential. A suit- 
able method of planting consists of dividing the seed into two 
lots, one of which is evenly spread in a North-South direc- 
tion, and the other in an East-West direction, over the same 
area. The seed should be lightly raked into the soil to a 


depth not greater than one-eighth to three-sixteenths of an 
inch, and the planted area lightly rolled. 


Care of New Lawns 


F the newly seeded area is not kept moderately moist by 
natural rainfall for several weeks following planting, it will 
be necessary to resort to watering in order to prevent injury 
from drought. Artificial watering must be in the form of a 
light, mist-like spray to avoid formation of a hard crust on 
the soil surface. When moisture shortage necessitates watering, 
it is desirable to moisten the soil thoroughly to a depth of at 
least four inches, to ensure against rapid drying of the surface 
soil. 

Young turf should be mowed no closer than one and one- 
half inches to permit vigorous root development. Frequent 
mowing is not harmful, provided the proper height is main- 
tained. Newly planted grass requires protection from tramp- 
ing for several months, since the more valuable permanent 
grasses grow relatively slowly in the earlier stages of develop- 
ment. On well prepared seed beds, such grasses soon root 
thoroughly and show great aggressiveness after becoming 
established. 

Repairing Lawn Injuries 


fhe: most favorable season of the year for improving the 
vigor of established lawns, is early Fall. By that time Sum- 
mer weeds have ceased growth, and the improvement measures 
adopted will be of primary benefit to the turf grasses. The 
more important general treatments are the application of lime 
where needed to correct excessive acidity, distribution of a 
commercial fertilizer, and the thickening of thin turf by 
planting seed of adapted grasses. Autumn is a favorable season 
for liming, since the penetration of lime into the soil is aided 
by Fall rains and the successive freezing and thawing of Winter 
and Spring. 

When grass seed is sown on a roadside slope, which will 
be mown with a scythe, a mixture is better. The best time to 
sow the seed is in Spring or early Fall when rainfall is plenti- 
ful. If the soil is sandy loam, Kentucky blue grass, red top, 
and white clover mixed in equal parts produces a good cover. 
On clay loam, perennial rye is used instead of white clover. 
On distinctly clay soils, Canada blue grass, red top, and peren- 
nial rye make a successful mixture. And on sandy soil, a fescue 
with white clover, perennial rye, and red top is as good as 
anything. A small percentage of oats added to any mixture 
will sprout quickly and furnish shade to the slower grasses 
during the first season. 


Fall Feeding 


LL lawns should receive an application of a complete com- 
mercial fertilizer in early Fall, to stimulate vigorous 
growth during the cool moist Autumn weather. Even though 
the turf be severely injured, timely application of fertilizer 
will frequently restore it to its normal density. Plant food 
equivalent to that contained in approximately 20 pounds of 
a complete commercial fertilizer, containing five to eight per- 
cent nitrogen, eight to twelve percent phosphoric acid, and 
four to six percent potash, should be applied for each 1,000 
square feet of lawn surface. Commercial fertilizers analyzing 
5-10-5, or somewhat similar, are readily obtained from deal- 
ers in garden supplies. Uniform distribution of both lime and 
fertilizer is highly essential for the production of satisfactory 
turf. 

On extremely thin or bare portions of the lawn, the lime 
and fertilizer should be incorporated with the upper layers of 
soil by vigorous raking, and the areas then reseeded with a 
suitable lawn seed mixture. In general, one to three pounds 
of seed are required for each 1,000 square feet of area, the 
quantity varying with the amount of grass still present. 
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THE WILD FLOWERS OF TEXAS 


EXAS makes the interesting claim that it has more varie- 
ties of wild flowers within its borders than any other 
state in the Union, a number exceeding 1400. Certainly 
Texas’ flowers have done as much to make her name known 
throughout the world as any other of her products, for poets, 
authors, artists and song writers have glorified the Texas 
luebonnet, the jasmine, the magnolia and the Indian paint- 
brush. This fact is being emphasized in connection with the 
centennial celebration to be held next year. 

The bluebonnet, the state flower of Texas, is commonly 
called buffalo clover and has been the inspiration of many 
paintings by leading artists. It has been immortalized by 
poets, put into song by composers, and eulogized in story. 

The deep-chaliced cup of the gentian has become the 
Texas bluebell, and is considered by horticulturists as the 
most gorgeous of Texas wild flowers. Growing in black land 
fields, it makes carpets of royal purple each Spring, and since 
the blossoms do not wither easily, they are cut and used for 
commercial purposes. 

The pink gentian, which grows in profusion on the moist 
prairies in Spring, is called the Texas star. Where it slips 
down into the marshlands, becoming smaller and deeper in 
color, it is called the marsh pink. In May and June the Texas 
star covers the land with color, interspersed with white, pink 
and yellow evening primroses, which Texans call buttercups. 
This is because of the excess of yeliow pollen in the primrose. 

In the sandy wooded sections and on the open prairies the 
wild phlox does its bit toward decorating the landscape with 
colors of pink, lavender, red, white and royal purple. Wild 
verbenas also abound, delicate flowers held sacred by the an- 
cient Romans and worn in wreaths to ward off disease and 
keep witches away. 

Of the same verbena family is the bee bush, white bush or 
chaparral which is the most important honey plant in the 
state. Southwest of San Antonio and down into Mexico the 
bee bush grows in dense thickets called chaparral, and is pro- 
tected and preserved as a food depot for bees. 

The flowers of the southern part of the state are tropical 
in nature. Here great white magnolia blooms hang in the 
trees like giant stars, filling the air with perfume. Along the 
Gulf coast cape jasmines scent the air with the fragrance of 
their thick-petalled creamy blossoms. Oleanders, pink and 
white, are to be found both in their wild and cultivated state. 
Oleander time in Houston and Galveston is almost as im- 
portant as bluebonnet time. Hibiscus and poinsettias are 
grown on the coast, also, and together with rustling palm 
trees, carry out the tropical settings of these semi-tropical 
towns. 

When the traveler turns westward toward the Rio Grande 
and the Big Bend country, he encounters flowers having a 
utilitarian value as well as beauty. The Texas milkweed, with 
its green-white blossoms, furnishes druggists with ‘‘pleurisy 
root’’ which is used to ease pains in the chest and difficult 
breathing. The Mexicans also use the medicinal properties of 
this plant for the cure of ringworm and to offset the venom 
of snake bites. 

Another plant, lovely to look at but torment to hold, is 
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the snow-white bull nettle found in the semi-arid regions as 
well as in East Texas. 

The candillia, found in the canyons of the Big Bend, has 
gained considerable commercial importance because of the 
powder found upon its stems. These plants are placed in 
water and boiled. Wax is floated to the top, salvaged and 
refined. It is then used to waterproof raincoats, tents and 


“awnings, in the manufacture of electrical insulation, in mak- 


ing varnish, celluloid articles, phonograph records and shoe 
polish. Its fibre also makes excellent paper. 

The cactus, perhaps, more accurately typifies the country 
between the Pecos and the Rio Grande, and down into Mexico 
proper, than any other flower or plant. The cactus was the 
first Texas plant ever publicized. This was done by Cabeza 
de Vaca, the Spanish explorer, who after eight years of cap- 
tivity in Texas with the Indians in 1536, wrote in his 
memoirs that prickly pears appeared to be the principal item 
of food on the early aboriginal menu. Candies are now made 
from this purple fruit, and prickly pear jelly is considered a 
rare delicacy. The stems of the pear cactus are also fed to 
cattle as fodder, after the spines have been burned off. 

The most beautiful of all the desert flowers are the yuccas, 
known as the cathedral candles of the Alpine country. The 
yucca, which grows to a height of two or three feet, has but 
one slender stem for each of the three or four cream colored 
blossoms. Along the red and purple sides of the Davis Moun- 
tains and in their rocky valleys, the tall candles of the yucca 
are like sentinels of lonely beauty beside some ancient wayside 
shrine. it is a paradox to learn that their flowers may be 
cooked as a vegetable or eaten raw like salad, and that from 
their tough fibres ropes are made. 

Every October East ‘Texas celebrates its rose festival at 
Tyler, where miles on miles of crimson, red, pale pink, cream, 
white and orange colored buds lift their fragrance up to the 
Texas skies. Last season the rose festival drew visitors from 
seventy-five cities and fifteen states. The new Horticultural 
Hall at Dallas, being erected for the centennial, will be a 
meeting place for horticultural and garden clubs. Twelve 
hundred delegates to the annual convention of the Florists’ 
Telegraph Delivery Association will meet there in September, 
1936. The American Association of Nurserymen has also 
chosen Dallas for its convention next year. 


GARDEN CLUB COUNCIL CHAIRMEN 


HE National Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc., has 
announced its list of new committee chairmen as follows: 
_ Mrs. Frederic R. Kellogg, 25 Colles Ave., Morristown, 


Billboards, Mrs. E. W. Frost, Texarkana, Arkansas. 

Conservation, Active, Mrs. Kemble White, Stonewall Jackson Hotel. 
Clarksburg, West Va. 

Conservation, Advisory, Mr. Jay N. Darling, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Conservation, Birds, Mrs. Charfés W. Holton, Essex Falls, N. J. 


Garden Centers, Mrs. Frederick Campbell, 19 Beverly Road, Grosse 
Point Farms, Mich. 

Historian, Mrs. Edward Maynard, Nyack, N. Y. 

Horticulturist, Mrs. Jerome Coombs, 11 Gorham Road, Scarsdale, N. Y- 

Junior gardens, Miss Jessie Yancy, 313 Irvine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

Lectures and lantern slides, Mrs. Alden Vose, Westport, Conn., Honor- 
ary Chairman; Mrs. Malcomb T. Edgerton, Wallack Point, Stamford, 
Conn., Active Chairman. 

Legislation, Mr. H. J. Rahmlow, 1532 University Ave., Madison, Wis. 
Membership, Mrs. Brice Disque, Palisade Ave. and 23l1st St., N. Y. 
- Publicity, Mrs. G. W. Hardin, 3932 Potomac, Highland Park, Dallas, 

exas. 

Resolutions, Mrs. Daniel A. Clarke, Box 17, Fiskeville, R. I. 

Visiting gardens, Mrs. Waldo E. Cummer; Secretary, Mrs. C. R. 
Wilcox, 2056 College St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Liaison officer, Mrs. Joseph McK. Speer, Goshen Plantation, Augusta, 
Georgia. 

Publication and printing, Mrs. Frederick Wallis, Paris, Ky. 

Bulletin editor, Mrs. John S. Anderegg, The Paddock, Colonia, N. J. 

Budget, Mrs. John R. Demarest, Orange, Conn. 

The executive committee will consist of the president, first vice-presi- 
dent, recording secretary, corresponding secretary, treasurer, advisory coun- 
cil of past presidents, and Mrs. Joseph Brewer, of Belmont, Mich., Mrs. 
~— Vose, of Westport, Conn., Mrs. Robert W. Pomeroy of Camden, 
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AM certain that the smaller Summer flower shows will 

never serve a truly educational purpose until more care is 
taken with the judging. Certainly no one would profit by 
examining some of the exhibits which I have seen given a first 
prize at this year’s shows. Some judges seem to think that if 
an exhibit is unconventional or bizarre it must be unique 
and, therefore, must be rewarded. In point of fact it may be 
only freaky. 

It holds good at flower shows as elsewhere that “‘a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing’’ and in trying to employ 
principles which they have heard lectured about the judges 
sometimes ignore that most useful of all qualities—good com- 
mon sense. It is rather disheartening to find first prizes going 
to masses of flowers jammed into a container with a small 
mouth, knowing that they are certain to be smothered and 
ruined in a few hours. 

Two things need to be learned by those setting up small 
shows and the two really resolve themselves into one. It is 
imperative that the value of restraint be understood by exhibi- 
tors and emphasized by judges. It is equally important that 
overcrowding on the tables and in displays be avoided. This 
fault of overcrowding existed even at such a lovely show as 
that which I found at Dublin, N. H., in August, although it 
was compensated for in part, by the high quality of the ma- 
terial, especially the gladioli and begonias. 

The Dublin show itself was made distinctive by Joseph 
Lindon Smith, who converted one whole ropm into a Persian 
courtyard. Mr. Smith, who is an archeologist by profession, 
has spent many Winters in Egypt and nearby countries. The 
hangings and accessories which he used were genuine pieces 
imported by him from time to time. They were arranged with 
the skill of an artist, but Mr. Smith was just as successful 
with the camouflaged material which he also used. Few visi- 
tors suspected, I am sure, that what appeared to be marble or 
stone supporting the elevated pool in the center of the room 
was really cellotex painted by a master hand. Even fewer 
would suspect that the handsome front walls of the exhibi- 
tion benches were made of heavy tar paper. An unusually 
good effect was obtained by having this material extend some 
two inches above the table tops. Only an artist would have 
conceived the idea of using Persian design when cutting the 
openings in the wall board shadow boxes and using the pieces 
cut out to form decorative panels at the base. 

Any show in any part of the country would have been 
proud to have this Persian courtyard exhibit. Certainly it 
would not have been out of place in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia or any other large city. 


id may seem like poor taste to offer any criticism of a show 
so beautifully staged and so successful in every way as was 
the one at Newport. Yet it is difficult to refrain from suggest- 
ing that the table coverings of common wrapping paper 
might well be improved upon and that artificial grass in con- 
spicuously located groups is not first-class showmanship, par- 
ticularly at this season. This show was evidently dominated 
to a large extent by the garden clubs and very likely these 
faults, if they may be so designated, will be corrected next 
year. It was a lovely show on the whole, and I commend it 
particularly because of the regard for restraint which was 
noticeable throughout. 


S usual, the show at Bar Harbor, Maine, brought out 
flowers of the finest quality. There are few parts of the 
country where sweet peas and delphiniums and other plants 
which like cool weather can be grown so well. This is not in 
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any way to disparage the skill of the gardeners, who are 
widely known for their ability to grow first-class plants. One 
particularly worthwhile feature of the Bar Harbor show 
was found in the background for the flower arrangement 
classes. This consisted of silver and gold paper extremely rich 
in appearance but not unduly conspicuous. I doubt if it was 
very expensive and it helped to set off the flower arrangements 
to the best advantage. 


ONCERNING Dorotheanthus criniflorus, I fear this must 

be classed as one of those southern hemisphere daisies 

that will never prove important additions for our gardens. As 

a pot plant several in a pot, it is showy for greenhouse use in 

early spring but the growth is a trifle straggly. Watering has 

to be carefully done. My assumption it might prove perennial 

if raised from cuttings went ‘‘screwy’’ when I put the original 

and the rooted cuttings outside in a hot position on the 

rockery. With the advent of real hot weather the plants 
quickly petered out, the seeds carried not being fertile. 


OW many readers are trying out Petunia parviflora? This 
creeping, tiny-flowered species from South America in- 
terests me because of its slowness. The minute seed took over 
a month to germinate and the tiny seedlings as yet have not 
made their rough leaves. I understand from Dr. Morgan, who 
introduced it this season, that it delights in hot dry situations 
and with him seeds itself in the open. It is totally unlike any 
other petunia. 


HE shading problem in my greenhouse has been overcome. 
A light gasoline and white lead mixture was insufficient 
and frame slat shades in addition were too heavy in dull 
weather. A cheap line of thin split bamboo porch roller 
shades was found in a department store and two, nine feet 





A Persian courtyard with authentic accessories was a unique feature of 
the Dublin, N. H., flower show in August 
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wide, costing about two dollars each, serve beautifully to 
cover the 18-foot roof. Let down at 9:30 a.m. and pulled up 
about 5 p.m. they afford perfect shade just when it is needed. 


N the issue of June 1, an article on modern tulips, the Tri- 

umph strain of tulips, was credited with being of English 
origin. Unless I am in error, no one in England has intro- 
duced any new tulips since the death of Walter T. Ware. 
The Triumph tulips are certainly of Dutch origin and were 
introduced by N. Zandbergen of Rijnsburg. If memory. serves 
me rightly, they were the result of numerous crosses made 
many years ago by a Mr. Kerbert when he was a member of 
the now defunct firm of Zocker & Co. of Haarlem. What 
types and varieties he used has never been stated, but it is 
evident he used both single and early doubles with Darwins 
and Breeders. They are different from the Mendels, which 
were raised by Krelage, from the Darwin and Duc Van Thol 
types; the Mendels are earlier and good for early forcing 
but are not specially useful outdoors. Triumphs are stronger 
and are grand for outside, coming immediately after the early 
singles but they are not good for earliest forcing. 


RECENT reference to Tiarella cordifolia (Horticulture, 

July 15) aroused interest, for while I have grown it for 
years in a fairly shady spot, it does not appear to grow so tall 
nor develop the leaf coloring I can recall when growing it 
as an open border plant in heavy soil some 30 odd years ago 
in England. It likes moisture and cool rich soil. I may add 
that many years ago Lemoine raised a hybrid between a 
heuchera and T. cordifolia, but so far as I am aware, it has 
never been introduced here. Heuchera tiarelloides is claimed 
to be a very fine bigeneric hybrid with pretty pink and white 
flowers; there also is a white variety. Lemoine in the past did 
much work with heucheras and I am not so sure that some of 
his varieties do not contain tiarella blood. Practically all the 
heucheras I grow were raised from seed of Lemoine’s hybrid 
strain and the foliage is decidedly varied, especially the light 
colored feathery spiked sorts which run as high as three feet. 
The red form is much finer than what is sold as H. sanguinea 
and it blooms over a long period. 

Heucheras are, unfortunately, not the easiest subjects to 
import under the present quarantine laws, the long delay usu- 
ally resulting in total loss. Pyrethrums are equally bad travel- 
ers. Consequently, the fine Robinson varieties are also absen- 
tees in our domestic plant lists. It is to be hoped 
that they will eventually arrive. 


DAINTY IRIS GRACILIPES 


ITH the introduction each year of 

mcre and more new garden material 
there is danger that an older but possibly 
more valuable gem may be lost to general 
appreciation and use. Such a treasure is 
dainty Iris gracilipes, originally from the 
woodlands of Japan. 

This iris has plentiful grass-like foliage 
and very slender branching blossom stems 
bearing the loveliest of dainty lavender 
flowers—flat open like the Japanese iris. 
Blooms commence appearing May 22 with 
delayed flowers still coming three and even 
four weeks later. The lavender petals are 
inlaid with white and a deeper lilac. The 
individual flowers are no larger than silver 
quarters, and are borne in profusion. 

Iris gracilipes especially loves a cool, 
moist soil, rich in leaf mold but without lime. 
The ideal position is half shade or where the 
sun reaches but two or three hours a day. Thus 
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placed, the plant proves really a strong grower, reproducing 
rapidly. It is a fitting companion for other shade lovers in 
some little woodland reproduction. An example is a spot 
where a large dogwood or apple tree provides the cover, under 
which reside maidenhair-ferns, lady slippers, Scilla nutans, 
blue and white, Primula japonica hybrids, narcissi such as 
Her Grace and Iris gracilipes. Only eight to ten inches in 
height, J. gracilipes proves excellent in the rock garden, pro- 
vided shade and fairly moist soil are available. 

To obtain best results in this climate (near Boston) give 
the plant a Winter protection of leaves which will serve two 
purposes, prevent upheaving by frost action and keep late 
frosts from taking a complete toll of the young buds. It is 
wise to leave the cover undisturbed until early May. 

Add this treasure to the garden and in each succeeding year 
one will have more enthusiasm and appreciation for it as the 
plant’s true worth is realized. It’s an indispensable little gem. 
It is reasonable in price. 

—H. W. Copeland. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


THE DAYLILY ON THE COVER 


PLANTS of the clone now designated the Chengtu daylily 
were sent originally to the New York Botanical Garden by 
Mr. W. P. Hsieh of Chengtu University, who stated that 
they are of a type commonly cultivated in the Province of 
Szechuen, China, for the production of the flowers, which are 
gathered and used as food. 

In the essential botanical characters this clone is to be in- 
cluded in the species Hemerocallis fulva, but it is an unusual 
type with various individual features which make it an at- 
tractive plant for garden culture. The foliage is slender and 
of a dark green that lasts well. 

The scapes are well-branched and somewhat slender but 
stiffly erect, and they reach a height of about three feet. The 
flowers are richly and brilliantly colored; the throat is green- 
ish orange that is nearer deep chrome; the midzone of each 
petal has an eye-zone of carmine which is bisected by a rather 
broad stripe extending out from the throat, but beyond the 
zone this stripe narrows to a thin line. The sepals are paler 
than the petals and the color outside of the throat is uni- 
formly close to coral red. The season of flowering at New 
York extends to the middle of August. 

During the past fifteen years many seedlings of wild ful- 
vous daylilies and plants of various cultivated types have been 
obtained from widely separated localities in the 
Orient. These show that the species Hemerocallis 
fulva is widely distributed in the Orient and is 
highly variable. Few of these types are of 
value either as garden plants or as subjects 
for breeding. But the Chengtu daylily is 
desirable for garden culture. It has a good 
habit of growth, attractive foliage, flowers 
of sprightly coloring, and its flowering 
period extends well into August. It is less 
coarse and has more attractive flower colors 
than any of the older fulvous daylilies, 
and it is also different from H. fulva 
rosea. 

The Chengtu daylily does not produce 
seed to self-pollination or to intra-clonal 
pollination, which is a condition that is 
frequent in daylilies, but it is readily 
propagated by division, which insures that 
the individual characters of the clone will 
be maintained. The Chengtu daylily is 
now being propagated by certain nursery- 
men and it will soon be offered to the trade. 

—A. B. Stout. 
Director of the Laboratories, 
The New York Botanical Garden. 
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in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 





Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 
BUTTERWORTH'S 
Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











Rarest 


FLOWERING BULBS 


Charming hardy kinds for the distinctive 
arden: Plume Hyacinth, Hoop-petticoat 
affodil, Lewisia brachycalyx, Eremurus, 

Autumn-flowering Crocus, Butterfly Tulip, 

and others as unusual. 

Interesting, unique catalog on request 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Merchantville, Dept. B., New Jersey 





LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 


OF 
LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton. 
Winter Term in Boston. 35th Year. 
John Parker, S.B., M. Arch., Direc- 
tor, Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog. 











Old Guilford Copper—Flower Bowls 


# 40 
74 WIDE 
3° HIGH 





# 45 
#50 
8 WIDE 
—_— 


Unfinished $1—Bright $1.25—Antique $1.50 
The KINTZ CO., Guilford, Conn., Dept. B 





MADONNA LILIES 
should be planted in early Fall 


Fine large bulbs of flowering size 
$2.25 for 10, $5 for 25 (Add postage) 
Mammoth bulbs 
$3.50 for 10, $8 for 25 (Add postage) 


GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 





Burpee’s Early 


SNOWDROPS 
) 6 Bulbs only 10¢ 


6 Bulbs (value 30c) for only 10c; 
#865 Bulbs for $1.00. All postpaid. 
Guaranteed te bloom. Earliest of all Spring flowers. 
BURPEE’S BULB BOOK FREE. Tells all about best 
Tulips, Daffodils, Hyerimths, ete., for Fall planting. 
W. Atiee Burpee Co., 7998urpee Bidg., Philadelphia 














Garden Novelty—Dai i 
, 5 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 &.. 
WA 4Gem colors—Ruby, Topaz y 
TS Sapphire. 


of flashing 
flight. “Just 
add sugar 

and wa- 


. serve, 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass, 





— HAYWARD, (Horticulture, July 15,) is 
happy in his advocacy of caladiums for outdoors in 
Florida, but we poor northerners would have poor success 
with them in the open, not because we do not get heat and 
moisture at some periods, but because of the rough and vari- 
able conditions in between. Florida, I believe, has its violent 
rain storms and even strong winds, but the general conditions 
are more nearly tropical and damaged plants quickly recover. 
Here a violent wind and rain storm would knock a fancy leaved 
caladium to pieces and it would not have a chance to make 
up again. 

These caladiums require more heat to start them than the 
ordinary home gardener has at hand; I have a few which in 
the greenhouse, refused to start growth until early July; some 
did not begin to root until the middle of the month although 
encouraged by moisture to do so from the latter end of April. 
Well grown caladiums in pots, as they used to be grown 
many years ago, were indeed marvellous; the scrawny little 
plants the florists call caladiums have little value. 

To see caladiums at their best one needs to visit some 
European summer show such as Southport or Shrewsbury, 
England, where specialists like John Peed stage specimens 
four feet or more across. Maybe in Florida and Porto Rico 
such giants are to be seen in the open, but, under glass in 
these parts, they apparently don’t exist, especially in com- 
mercial establishments. 

—T. A. Weston. 


Hillsdale, N. J. 


SKUNKS DIG HOLES IN LAWN 


Dear Sir—Recently I found many small holes in my lawn which appear 
to be the work of some animal. Can you tell me what is the cause and 
what to do about it? 


OME gardeners are often baffled to know what makes 
small neat holes in the lawn during the latter part of 
the Summer. This is invariably the work of skunks, which 
are digging for the white grubs or larvae of the common June 
bug. The grubs are close to the surface of the ground and feed 
on the grass roots, sometimes doing considerable damage. 
These grubs are much relished by the skunks, which dig for 
them without much regard to the injury they do to the lawn. 
Damage to the lawn by the grubs and also by skunks may 
be eliminated by dusting the lawn with arsenate of lead at 
the rate of eight pounds to 1,000 square feet. The material 
may be applied with a dust gun or shaken onto the grass with 
a sifter or through an old sack. The arsenate of lead will kill 
the grubs when it is washed into the soil. In the absence of 
grubs there will be no point in the skunks visiting the lawn, 
and they stay away. 


CRABGRASS IN HOME LAWNS 
M. STODDARD of the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 


* periment Station (New Haven) has come to the defense 
of seedsmen in the matter of crabgrass, which ruins many 
lawns. About 90 per cent of the home owners who complain 
of crabgrass blame its presence to the seedsmen, he says, but 
they are wrong. Crabgrass seed is never found in lawn mix- 
tures, but is always present in the soil ready to develop under 
suitable conditions irrespective of the grass seed used. 

If there is only a little of it present, it can be removed by 
cutting off the clumps just below the surface of the soil, Mr. 
Stoddard says. If it is abundant, it should be loosened with 
a bamboo rake and mowed frequently, taking care to catch 
the seed heads in a grass catcher and destroy them. This work 
should be started immediately because crabgrass is now going 
to seed. Since the weed cannot bear the competition of thick, 
well kept grass, the best way to prevent its appearance is to 
maintain a thrifty, vigorous turf. 
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BAY STATE 
Gold Medal 
COLLECTION 


From our large collection of Herbs, 
awarded a Gold Medal by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
August 17, 1935, we have selected 
twelve typically useful varieties. 
APPLE MINT — The leaves are 
used to flavor beverages. 


Price, 3—$1.05, 10—$2.70 





CHIVE — Finely chopped leaves 
give a delicious flavor to hors 
d’euvres, particularly Schmierkase. 


Price, 3—6oc, 10-—$1.50 


COMMON BALM — Lemon- 
scented leaves flavor teas and 
liqueurs. 

Price, 3—75¢, 10—$2.00 


COMMON THY ME—Dried leaves 
season meat dishes, gravies, and 
dressings; fresh leaves excellent in 
salads. 

Price, 3—75c, 10—$2.00 


COSTMARY — The dried leaves 
used for tea. 


Price, 3—$1.05, 10—$}.00 








RUE — Bits of pungent blue-green 
foliage may be used to flavor salads 
or vegetables, with discretion. 


Price, 3—60c, 10—$1.50 
SOUTHERNWOOD — Dried 


branches laid in wardrobes will 
keep moths away. 
Price, pate 10—$2.70 


SPEARMINT — Fresh leaves used 
to flavor sauces and iced drinks, 
particularly juleps. 

Price, 3—60c, 10—$1.50 


SWEET MARJORAM — Fresh 

leaves season sausages, vegetable 

dishes, salads and potpourris. 
Price, 3—75c¢, 10—$2.00 


TARRAGON — Tops and leaves 
used in salads and sauces to make a 
vinegar. 

Price, 3—90c, 10—$2.40 


TRUE LAVENDER—Dried leaves 
commonly used for scenting linens. 
Price, 3—90c, 10—$2.40 


WINTER SAVORY—Leaves sea- 
son meats, sausages, vegetable 
dishes and certain liqueurs. 

Price, 3—-90¢, I 2.40 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER for SEPTEMBER 


Gold Medal Collection 


3 plants each of the above varieties 

BO GERMED . nc cccvvcsoncccces $8 
(Regular price $9.90) 

6 plants each of the above varieties 


TZ phate ..ccccccsvessecce $13.50 
(Regular price $15.60 
Send for our complete Herb List 


























FALL PLANTING 
The time for Fall planting is now 
here—early planning is to your ad- 
vantage. Call on our complete Serv- 
ice—Plants— Planning — Planting. 


May we send you our Catalogue? 
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RARE AND UNUSUAL 


ULBS 


FOR FALL PLANTING 


App to your garden the distinctive charm of unusual hardy bulbs. 
With their new forms and rare colors they will delight you and your 
friends ... yet they cost but little more than the commonplace kinds. 
Remember, for most satisfactory results, bulbs for next spring's bloom- 
ing should be planted soon. We recommend especially: 

BRODIAEA Mixed — Thrives in shaded positions — under trees or in rock-garden 
pockets. Lovely star-shaped blooms. 12 for 60c; 100 for $4. 
CALOCHORTUS (Butterfly Tulips) Mariposa Mixed — Beautiful form and rich 

colors. May o be grown in pots or cold-frames. 12 for 75c; 100 for $5. 

CROCUS Sieberi — A lovely botanical species, delicate blue with gold in throat. 
Under protection blooms as early as February. 12 for 60c; 100 for $4. 

ERYTHRONIUM (Dog’s-Tooth Violets) Mixed — ng & nowy: Many elegant 
colors and shadings. Easy to grow. 12 for 75c; 100 for $5. 

SCILLA (Squills) Spring Beauty -- New! A lovely rich-blue varie 
much larger than those of the popular Sibirica. Blooms for a 
real acquisition! 3 for 30c; 12 for $1; 100 for $7.50. 

CAMASSIA Leichtlini —- A showy. bulbous plant perfectly hard 
or naturalized in open moist woods. Four-foot spikes set wi 
shaped bright-blue flowers. 3 for 35c; 12 for $1.25; 100 for $8. 


For others and all standard varieties, write today 
for a free copy of Dreer’s Autumn Catalog of 
Bulbs, Plants, Shrubs and Seeds for Fall Planting. 


HENRY A. 


154 Dreer Bidg. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. : 
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Now you can have that 
Garden Room _ you've 
always wanted for very 
little money. 


$178 buys it knocked- 
down. Size 5% by 12 ft. 
Delivery within 60 miles of N. Y. 
City included. You get it in sections 
that can easily be put up by any 
handy man. Or we 
will build it for you 
for $58 more. Heat- 
ing is extra, price de- 
pending on conditions 
at site. 


ELIZABETH 


Materials for lean-to 
type garden rooms as 
illustrated are priced 
from $143 to $381, depending on 
length. Double slope roof green- 
houses 914 ft. wide are priced from 


$256 to $957, depend- 


ing on length. 
& COMPANY 


Send for folder show- 
ing the complete line. 


NEW JERSEY 
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FLOWERS OF MID-SUMMER 


HE other day I visited some friends who said, ‘“This time 

of the year is a barren one in the garden,”’ and I thought, 
“How mistaken you are,’ but said nothing. After I came 
home I took pencil and paper and went down to the garden 
to see just how much bloom there was. This is a report on 
what I found. ; 

There are quantities of phlox paniculata. In fact, they 
might be said to dominate the garden. A few years ago they 
had a greyish mould but I threw out the varieties which 
seemed most subject to this trouble and bought many beauti- 
ful new ones. This Summer not a patch of it can be seen. 
There are four colors of the Chinese delphinium now. They 
are called delphinium grandiflorum, and start to bloom as the 
delphinium hybrids are over, continuing for a long time after- 
wards. They come in deep blue, lighter blue, very pale blue 
and white. 

Campanulas are fine for us and just now there is Campanula 
rotundifolia in flower. This is the harebell and in our garden 
produces recumbent stems two feet long. If cut back it will keep 
on flowering until long after frost. The new varieties of C. 
carpatica are beautiful in colors from white, through pale 
blue to almost violet with flowers two inches across. My 
seeds came from Thompson & Morgan in England. C. lacti- 
flora and its variety celtidifolia do not stand up for me but 
are handsome planted on a bank and they too come in shades 
from a medium blue through to white. C. waldsteiniana is 
beginning to go, as is C. garganica. C. rapunculus is a pest in 
the border but its tall dark blue spires are very handsome with 
hemerocallis when both are naturalized. The late hemerocallis 
varieties are out now and will bloom almost until frost. The 
tawny ones are lovely with the hypericums. I have Hypericum 
patulum, var Henryi, and H. moserianum, which has pink 
tipped stamens. They make low bushes covered with large 
pure golden flowers, now in bloom. For years I had clumps of 
H. calycinum and this is the first year they are flowering. The 
plants make leafy clumps one foot high and have large 
flowers. They are used as ground covers in the London parks 
and here are handsome near purple petunias or white ones. 
Iris dichotoma is out, more odd than beautiful, and among 
the lilies are L. henryi, L. callosum, the last of the davidiis, 
L. tigrinum and L. superbum. Henry’s lilies come readily 
from seeds and seem to be among the easiest of all to raise and 
to keep. Tigrinum, if one gets a clean strain free from mosaic, 
is a most satisfactory plant and multiplies from the bulbils, 
which fall to the ground and soon make large colonies. 

Hibiscus moscheutos is a gorgeous native, which strangely 
enough in spite of being a swamp plant thrives on our dry 
plateau. The cimicifugas are handsome with Henry’s lilies 
and are out now, as are the aconites, Aconitum fischeri and 
the variety wilson. The first of the species asters are flower- 
ing, and there is an odd loeking Digitalis ferruginea. 

In the shrubbery border there are buddleias, the first hibis- 
cus, a dark-pink flowered specimen, Spirea margarite, with 
soft toned rosy panicles, clethras which are so deliciously 
fragrant. The berries on Viburnum opulus are turning orange 
but the beautiful berries on the bush honeysuckles have all 
been gobbled up by the birds. Two shrubby potentillas have 
been blooming for weeks, the Potentilla fruticosa purdomi 
with pale yellow flowers and the variety farreri with deeper 
yellow flowers. 

For vines there is first of all the gorgeous trumpet creeper 
now called Campsis radicans and Lonicera heckrotit, with 
pale yellow flowers tinted lavender-rose on the outside, also 
L. sempervirens with pale yellow flowers tinted orange scarlet 
on the outside. \ 

This is a fairly long list and that is without counting in 
the polyantha roses which just now are quite vivid, and all 
the annuals and bulbs such as montbretia, gladioli and the 
tubers of the dahlias. 


Peekskill, N. Y. —Helen M. Fox. 
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HOUSE PLANT WATER GAUGE 


Fok many years now I have considered the possibility of a 
simpler and cleaner way of growing plants in dwelling 
houses. In 1930 I grew on in my living room a selection, 


mostly of tuberous begonias, but also other flowering and 


foliage plants in metal containers from which no water could 
escape except by way of evaporation from the surface of the soil 
in the container or else through the medium of the plants 
themselves. 

With the little care they received they did well and were 
much admired by visitors. The only drawback to the experi- 
ment was the difficulty of knowing to a certainty just when 
the plants required water, an experience which others have 
had, I am sure. 

It has taken me four years to get over that difficulty, but last 
Autumn I found a simple and effective solution. I thrust into 
the soil a piece of coniferous wood, pointed and long enough to 
reach the bottom of the container. It is always kept there and 
always in the same place, close by the edge of the tin. Since it is 
in contact with the soil and is absorbent in its nature, it is at 
all times just as wet or dry as the soil in the container and, 
therefore, becomes a safe guide as to whether or not the plant 
requires water. Of course, this method of growing plants is 
only adapted to dwelling houses or schools or where no water 
can drip into the container accidentally. 

—George Fraser. 
Ucuelet, Vancouver Island, B. C. 


THE BLUE BABY SNAPDRAGON 


ie is probably digging into ancient history when I refer to 
the March 1, 1932, issue of Horticulture, but I have not 
before been even fairly sure of my ground and in the interest 
of accuracy the notes on the blue baby snapdragon printed 
then need one correction. All that Mr. Hamblin has said 
about the desirability of the plant has been borne out by its 
behavior here, although it gives to me the general effect of a 
blue heather from a distance rather than the analogies which 
he has pointed out. 

The point that prompts these notes, however, is the name 
of the plant rather than its desirability. As Mr. Hamblin 
wrote, the literature does not record any Antirrhinum crani- 
folium and the plant in question does not meet the botanists’ 
requirements of an antirrhinum. In tracing it through south- 
ern European floras, where I suspected it had its origin, it was 
found to fill the description of Anarrhinum crassifolium (syn. 
Simbulata crassifolia). Mr. Hamblin and others who grow the 
plant will undoubtedly be safe in changing their labels ac- 
cordingly. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


THE WATERING OF EVERGREENS 


T is especially important that evergreens of all kinds have 
water in abundance until the ground freezes, because obvi- 
ously they throw off moisture the year round and must have 
moisture at their roots. The average garden maker stops 
watering when cool weather comes, but this is a mistake when 
trhododendrons and similar plants are being grown. They 
should be watered just as long as the ground remains un- 
frozen, and enough water given so that it will penetrate to 
a depth of several inches. 

All shrubs and trees suffer in time of drought, even when 
there is no sign of wilting or the drooping of the foliage. 
They become so weakened that they are easily attacked by 
insect pests and plant diseases. Rhododendrons and mountain 
laurel are particularly susceptible to the lace winged fly, while 
various other evergreens are attacked by red spider in hot dry 
weather. Newly planted evergreens cannot be expected to sur- 
vive long unless well supplied with moisture. 
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Glorious 
Madonna Lilies 


The Herbaceous Border is the ideal 
place in your garden for Hardy Lilies. 
A few bulbs, dotted here and there 
where the close companionship and 

friendly shade of neighboring plants, help their 
growth, they eventually become great colorful col- 
onies, enhancing the entire beauty of the border, with 


their graceful, dignified and majestic flower heads. 


Our New Crop Bulbs arrive early September and 
should be planted immediately — order now. 


TRUE NORTHERN FRENCH BULBS 


Mammoth Bulbs, 9-11 in. ..... $0.30 $3.00 
Monster Bulbs, 11-13 in. 
Jumbo Bulbs, 13-15 in. ...... 

Free Delivery on Cash Orders 


Write for our Fall catalogue, 
illustrated in color, mailed free 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO., Ine. 


148 WEST 23rd STREET 








L. Candidum 


Each Doz. 100 
$20.00 
rata > .00 5.00 35.00 
79 7.50 60.00 


NEW YORK 
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For Your Most Important 





Analysis: 
(By Wiley & Co., Baltimore, 

No. 129117) 

PR cde tb cbn Gace 0 4.87 

Dry Basis: 

A cite ti cate ehen se ceds 8.68 

Organic : eed b~s (é008d 91.32 

— OAT 6.2* 

Total Nitrogen (N) ...... 8.25 

Phosphorous (P205) ..... 24 

EE. isncs5eesne 11 

Oalcium (CaO) .........- 1.68 


Water holding capacity ... 
*Very slightly acid. 7 is neutral. 


Distributors: 
ATLANTA: Evans Implement Oo. 
BALTIMORE 

E. “Miller Richardson & Oo. 
BOSTON 

Joreph Breck & Sons, Corp. 
BRISTOL (Va.): 

Wood Howell Nurseries 
OHARLOTTE : E. J. Smith Co, 
CINCINNATI: - 

The J. Ohas. McCullough Oo. 
CLEVELAND: Sidney L. Dryfoos 
DETROIT: +t Sales Oorp. 
JACKSONVILLE 
pe heme Landscape Co. 

YORE: 


Stu um pp & Walter Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH: 
Beckert Seed & Bulb Co. 
ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Seed Oo. 
WILMINGTON 
Franklin J. Murphey 


Fall Work 
in the Garden 


For a stronger, greener lawn next 
Spring — and for healthier, lovelier 
perennials — use Florida Humus in 
your autumn garden work. Florida 
Humus is a new source of organic 
matter, dredged from under-water 
deposits centuries old, then air-dried 
and conveniently packaged. It gives 
better results than other “organics” 
for these three specific reasons: It is 
less acid and will not sour the soil. It 
contains a high percentage of organic 
nitrogen which, gradually released, 
helps nourish your plants for years. 
It is the best water container on the 
market. 

FREE BOOKLET—Write our Boston sales 
office, or ask your distributor, listed at left, 


for helpful booklet. The Uses of Florida 


Humus for Better Lawns and Gardens. 


FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


Mined and Manufactured by 
Florida Humus Co., Zellwood, Fila. 


Sales Office: 141 Milk St., Boston 
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SOLAR V-BAR 


GREENHOUSES 


‘ 
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LA Conservatories, Solariums y 
——> Solar Slat Shades, etc. Vs 
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ve 

NB 


V-B 
PAE 0 a Manufactured and Built by 


vi, LUTTON COMPANY !5S: 
267 Kearney Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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New—Golden Red 


President Hoover Rose 
Registered with American Rose Society as— 


TEXAS CENTENNIAL HT. 


Originated and developed by Dixie Rose Nursery. Tested 
this year in public rose gardens of North and East. Has made 
good in every way. Bright red buds with gold tones opening to deep pink. Wonder- 
fully true to parent. 

TEXAS GOLD HT.—Another New Hoover sport distributed by us. Pure gold 
with shades of pink. Also true to Hoover rose habits. 

These Two New Hoover sports offered for first time—described and illustrated 

on covers of our New Rose Catalog No. 28, ready to mail about October 1st. Send 
postcard for Your Free copy Now. 


Both Roses in 2-yr. No. 1 plants $1.00 ea. 3 of each $5.00 Prepaid 
Dept. H1 @ DIXIE ROSE NURSERY @ Tyler, Texas 








The South’s Leading Rose Nursery 











Will Bloom Next Spring! 
Named varieties of OWN- 

LILACS ROOT plants are so differ- 
ent from the common Lilac 


(Syringa vulgaris). Flow- 
ers double and single, interesting colors, medium 
height compact growth, fragrant—a comparatively 
little known shrub, but a mighty attractive one. 


Absolutely hardy, of course. Try one of each. 


Charles X. Single; reddish purple. 
President Grevy. Double; deep blue. 

Mme, Casimir-Perier. Double; pure white. 
Belle de Nancy. Double; delicate pink. 
President Poincare. Double; deep pink. 


Single Plants Collection No. 1 Collection No. 2 


3-4 ft. $1 One each above One each above 
5 varieties. 3-4 5 varieties. 2-3 


ft. plants $4.50 ft. plants $2.50 


AUTUMN Supplement Lists: special low 
Fall prices on Oollections including Lwupines, 


Delphinium, Lilies, Peonies, Iris, and , 
many perennials. A compact mass of bloom next Spring 


Send for YOUR COPY- -- F.H. HORSFORD 


Box B CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 














WE STILL OFFER YOU 


Some CHOICE IRIS for planting at this season of the year. 
PEONIES from the FAMOUS CHERRY HILL STRAIN. STRONG 
WELL-DEVELOPED AZALEAS—RHODODENDRONS—ORNA- 
MENTAL EVERGREENS — SHADE TREES and SHRUBS for any 
locality. OUR MOTTO “WE WILL FURNISH A SINGLE TREE 
OR A DOZEN CARLOADS.” 


Our catalog, free on request, will give you full description as to sizes 
available—varieties offered and prices governing the same. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS &% STRANGER, INC.) 
West Newbury Massachusetts 











THE KANSAS GAY-FEATHER 


F eicwnr comes into the garden in late Summer a jaunty 
perennial with the appropriate name of Kansas gay- 
feather. The stiff, slender spikes bearing feathery purple flow- 
ers snap the garden out of its lazy complacence, competing 
successfully with garden phlox to gain first attention. 

Several varieties of the gay-feather are in the catalogues, 
the earlier ones to flower being Liatris scariosa, a most desir- 
able kind with three-foot stalks, and L. spicata, a little less 
tall. The predominant kind, however, is L. pycnostachya, 
which looks at its best when planted in clumps. A white 
variety is sometimes grown, but is less attractive than the 
other. The flower spikes have the curious habit of beginning 
to open first at the top working down the stem, quite con- 
trary to the procedure of most other flower spikes. 

The culture of these North American plants is not at all 
difficult. The gay-feather grows in either sun or partial shade 
and in a variety of soils. It does need good drainage. So easily 
does it grow from seed that it often seeds itself in the garden. 
Plants may bloom the first year from seed. By using a little 
plant food, better size will be had in the flower spikes. Trans- 
planting can be done either in the Fall or Spring. 


VARIEGATED EDGING PLANT 


EARLY everyone has seen a plant with variegated leaves 
that grows and spreads with no care at all in old gardens 
and even in the wild. Few people, however, know its name 
but this is not to be wondered at for botanically it is 4go- 
podium podagraria var. variegatum. Surely such a difficult 
name for so common a plant is not easily remembered, al- 
though common names such as Goutweed and Bishops-weed 
are given it. Some persons refer to it as snow-in-summer, but 
this name is more correctly given to Euphorbia marginata. 
The goutweed is easily recognized by its leaves which are 
divided into several parts, the leaflets having serrated margins. 
They are variegated green and white. The flowers are not 
showy, being tiny and white and resembling those of the wild 
carrot. They appear in June. The plants are not tall, averag- 
ing 12 inches in height, and are commonly used for edging 
purposes, especially in shady places. This native of Europe 
and Asia is so commonly seen in North America that it is 
often thought of as being a wild plant. 


EXHAUST GASES KILL ANTS 


gems Sir—Several years ago I had a colony of black ants 

move into my lawn when a very large hill of them was 
broken up by reason of building operations. I made a deep 
hole with a crowbar where they had started their new hill, 
then connected my hose with the exhaust pipe of my auto- 
mobile and let the motor run idle forcing the gas from the 
exhaust into the hole in the lawn. A piece of wet burlap 
thrown over the hole kept the gasses from escaping. There 
has been no sign of ants since. 


—J. A. Dalrymple. 
Haverhill, Mass. 


THE SHY ORANGECUP LILY 


i SIR—Lilium philadelphicum is to my mind, the 
loveliest of our eastern lilies. It is shy, elusive, coming up 
in roadside growths where you are not looking for it, giving 
you a thrill like a thrush’s note. It has the same haunting 
quality. It is not just red or orange but there are overtones of 
color which defy analysis. I succeed in getting a few to bloom 
each year, in half shade, among the ferns, with plenty of leaf 


mold and sand. 
—Wilmot T. Cox. 


New Canaan, Conn. 
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Gardening in East Africa 


“Gardening in East Africa’’: a practical handbook, by members of the 
Kenya Horticultural Society and Uganda Civil Services; edited by A. J. 
Jex-Blake. Lond., and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1934. Price $5. 


HE collaborators for this volume have been chosen with 

care from among the professional and qualified amateur 
gardeners of the region to which it applies. The result is a 
work of even quality and dependability, applicable to tropical 
and subtropical countries in general, and of value to advanced 
gardeners as well as to beginners. 

The twenty chapters range from climate and soil, insects 
and diseases, to annuals, flowering trees and shrubs, and in- 
digenous plants, and contrasting chapters on gardening in 
the even rainfall of Uganda and the wet and dry seasons of 
Kenya. 


Illustrations of Gardens 
“Garden Making by Example,”’ by G. C. Taylor. Published in the United 

States by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price $2.50. 

HIS is a revised and enlarged edition of an English book 

which has been helpful to thousands of garden makers in 
this country and abroad. Its value lies in its illustrations, 
which are very numerous and presented in great variety, 
showing gardens of almost every type, large and small, some 
of them well adapted to American conditions. The wide 
range is indicated by the number of illustrations devoted to 
roof gardens of different kinds. There is just enough text to 
indicate the development of gardens of different types. 


A New Book About Soils 
“Farm Soils — Their Management and Fertilization,”” by Edmund L. 
Worthen, M.S. Published by John Wiley &% Sons, New York. Price $2.75. 
HIS is the second edition of a book which has found favor 
in several quarters but particularly in schools where agri- 
culture is being taught. It supplies about everything which a 
textbook should have, covering extensively the whole subject 
of soil selection, feeding requirements, the choice of fertilizers, 
cultivation, the control of soil erosion and the like. Particular 
attention is given to every form of fertilization, including the 
use of cover crops, the mixing of fertilizers at home and the 
use of fertilizers on lawns and in the home garden. 


Uses of Culinary Herbs 
‘Household Uses for Herbs.’’ Published by the League of New Hampshire 
Arts and Crafts, 276 Main Street, Concord, N. H. Price 50c. 
apt heugsante’ in herbs continues to spread and herb publica- 
tions continue to multiply. The last to be issued is the 
booklet published by the League of New Hampshire Arts and 
Crafts, describing a large number of ways to use culinary 
herbs. The booklet even goes so far as to suggest herbs for 
vegetable dyes, although for the most part it deals with mat- 
ters which pertain to the culinary art and the use of fragrant 
herbs about the house. 


Book About House Plants 


“House plants, modern care and culture: a practical handbook for window- | 
sill gardeners,’’ by Marjorie Norrell Sulzer. Published by Doubleday, Doran | 


& Co., Garden City, N. Y. Price $1.50. 


MBS: SULZER has limited her selection to plants which | 


withstand trying conditions or which, like the gardenia, 
are popular with florists’ shops. The book is written simply, 
but it packs much practical information into its pages, and 
accompanies them with excellent sketches. A good amateur’s 
book. 
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| MADONNA LILIES 


Plant now for June Blooms 
The larger the bulb, the more fiowers per stalk 


Each Doz. 
XX Jumbo Bulbs (stock limited) ....75e 
areas «nice huis len dwowden 50c $5.00 
Mammoth Bulbs .................... 35c 3=_ 3.50 
RE gc cara Cl oe 25c 46. 2..50 


Postpaid — Immediate Delivery 
Illustrated Bulb Folder Free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE BOSTON, MASS. 








We Move LARGE TREES and SMALL Ones, Too 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON STREET, BROOKLINE, MASS. 
Tel. ASPinwall 4204-4205 


WHETHER it’s a small ornamental specimen or a sixty-foot maple; 
whether it’s one tree or a hundred, we have the facilities for rendering 
every phase of tree work, from fertilization to surgery, as well as 


spraying. 


A Trial Will Convince You of Our Superiority 











More than 1000 


species and varieties of 


Rock and Alpine 
Plants 


listed in our catalogue on 
how to have 


CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN 
THE ROCK GARDEN 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading Collection of 6 lovely Autumn 
Splendid for  Gpockmene and blooming rock garden plants 
ges $2.75 
SPECIMEN LILACS Scigntiladvie, given, on electing 
In Over One Hundred Kinds + di end . limatio. cntilens 


throughout the country. 
CRONAMERE ALPINE 
NURSERIES, INC. 


Shore Road 
Green Farms Connecticut 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 





























TREE PEONIES 


These lovely garden plants are 


ROSES 





huge mounds of color in early 
Spring — pink, salmon-rose, 
wine-color, salmon-red, sulphur- 
yellow, violet. Hardy, and should 
increase in size and beauty each 
year. 


A Superb Collection 
Modestly Priced 
for Fall Planting 


Varieties that were exceedingly rare 
are now available; varieties that at 
one time sold for hundreds of dollars 
are now offered at reasonable prices. 
This collection is described in our 
new beautifully illustrated Autumn 
catalogue, which will be mailed on 
request. Write today—free. 


Bobbink & Atkins 





Box H Rutherford, N. J. 











for the Careful Buyer 


They are different, better — the 
result of more than 25 years’ ex- 
perience in the growing of high- 
quality stock out of doors in 
northern New Jersey. 


Because of their strength and 
health, they are especially desir- 
able for fall planting. 


Catalog on request 


WILLIAM TUPPER 
Rose Specialist Since 1910 
Fair Lawn New Jersey 











CAMELLIA JAPONICAS 


Real novelties as wimter-flewering cut fl 
Easy to grew in a cool greemheouse or saueanaiien 
Mustrated catalog of the finest varieties, pet grewn, named 


“lant teatiaa 














sorts, from A 





ee ee 


“Loagview” ™ =~ Crichton, Ala. 


pecvinlist, sent gratis, if you 
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Fothergilla Major 


Many other hardy rare plants for 
the Garden. Catalogue free. 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
158 Williams Street Taunton, Mass. 








Green Brook’s 
Painted Daisy 


(Pyrethrum roseum) 
A superb strain of Pyrethrum. 
Four inch flowers the majority 
having a double row of petals. 
Strong stems three feet high. Two 
colors, a brilliant rose and a beau- 
tiful pink which does not fade out. 
Guaranteed true to color. 


3 plants of one color ....... $1.25 
5 plants of one color ....... 1.75 
10 plants of one color ....... 3.00 


If sent by mail, please add twenty cents 

for points east of the Mississippi River; 

thirty cents west of the ssissippi. 
Any balance will be refunded. 


AMY HORE 


Grower of Choice Perennials 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 








TRAILING ARBUTUS 


Propagated from Selected Seed 
and Guaranteed to Grow 


Perfect specimens of this most charming 
of our vanishing wildflowers, exception- 
ally strong, luxuriant, hardy and ready 
for successful planting in woodland or 
native rT garden. In 3%” special 
pots and grown under cultivation. 
Because of the unique methods used in 
developing them, these hitherto difficult 
plants are easy to establish in any shady, 
well drained place. I guarantee their 
success when directions are followed. 
Three-year plants, 5”-8” spread: $1.50 
each, six for $7.50, $15 a dozen. Two 
year, 3”-5”: $1 each, six for $5, $10 a 
dozen. Special prices on larger quanti- 
ties. Packing and delivery prepaid. 
Ready for immediate shipment. 
Descriptive leaflet with complete cul- 
tural directions with every order, or 
upon request. 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 


NEW CANAAN CONNECTICUT 


GET MORE BUSINESS 
Use Post-Card Ads! 


You can now dlustrate, print and address 
the cards yourself—-all on a simple, inexpen- 
sive little machine called the 


Elliott CARDVERTISER 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal cards. 
You have no cuts to buy ort 
to set. Nurseries are rapidly 
discovering the big results from 
rd messages sent 
to customers and pros- 
pects. Time and money 
saving, too, for other 
businesses. 

















Bini 















d 
“THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
123 ALBANY STREET CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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DIVERSITY IN FORGET-ME-NOTS 
2 eptember pe seem only to be of one variety to 


most persons until the seed catalogues are scanned, where- 
upon the genus myosotis becomes suddenly confusing. Several 
species are available, one finds, and a dozen or more varieties. 
The earliest to flower are the alpestris varieties, which begin 
in April. They are biennials. Seeds may be sown in a frame 
about this time. Compact habit is characteristic of the Vic- 
toria varieties, which come in blue, rose and white. They 
average six inches in height but the flower clusters are very 
large and showy. Royal Blue is particularly good and is a 
little more robust than the others. Blue Eyes has bright blue 
blossoms that have a white eye. These varieties are used for 
the most part with Spring bulbs for bedding purposes and 
are even forced in pots. 

The perennial species, Myosotis palustris, is the one com- 
monly found growing wild along streams and rivers. Natur- 
ally it thrives in moist soils, although it will do well in 
average garden loam. The semperflorens variety of this species, 
which blooms from May until Autumn, may be propagated 
by division like other perennials. It makes a spreading growth 
and ought to be cut back severely once or twice every year. 
In soil that has a tendency to be dry, it should be grown in 
the shade. 

Whereas M. palustris needs only the usual Winter protec- 
tion, the alpestris varieties should be carried over in a cold 
frame, but there should be ventilation through the frame to 
prevent damping off. The plants should be given a light dry 
mulch. The double English daisies are best wintered in the 
same way. 


METHODS OF GROWING LUPINES 


XPERIMENTS were carried out last year and this to find 
out the most favorable soil and the best fertilizer for 
Lupinus polyphyllus. Seed was sown in the late Summer of 
1933 and the seedlings were wintered over in a cold frame. 
In the Spring of 1934 the plants were set out, part of them 
going in a sandy loam and the rest in a good heavy loam. 
Well rotted cow manure was worked into the soil and some 
bone meal was applied twice during the Summer but the 
plants were not forced. In the Fall of 1934 another appli- 
cation of cow manure was made and still another in the Spring 
of 1935. During the season of 1935 applications of super- 
phosphate and muriate of potash were made. 
The plants in each soil made fine growth and the stalks 
were strong and required no support. Heavy rains did not 


affect them. The plants in the heavy loam made a better | 


growth and flowered better than those in the sandy loam 


| though more cow manure was used in the sandy loam than 


in the heavy loam. One of the plants in the heavy loam was 
67 inches high and had a flowering stalk almost 29 inches 
in length. No insect pests troubled any of the plants. Lupines, 
when given careful treatment, will make a fine display in the 
garden. 


—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN THE SOUTH 


HAVE been much interested in the articles in Horticulture 

about the chrysanthemum Amelia. I have tried this chrys- 
anthemum this year and find it unsatisfactory for the South, 
for it blooms too early. It began flowering about July 10, 
which is much too soon for chrysanthemums to have any 
value in this section. This is also true of Aladdin. This 
variety loses its leaves in our heat, bearing very poor blooms 
in July and August, leaving bare ugly stems. 


—Mrs. Charles T. Lipscomb. 


| Greensboro, N. C. 
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For your Fall planting 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 





A Style for Every Purpose 
Attractive, convenient, inconspicuous. 
Beautiful gray-green color blends with 


garden picture. Mar erasible. 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 











Get Your LAWN 
Ready for WINTER 


your success of establishing a new 
lawn this fall or renovating an 
old one, starts with the preparation 
of the soil. 


When a generous supply of Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss is mixed with 
loam and fertilizer to a depth of 
three to five inches, you have a foun- 
dation for a strong permanent lawn. 
Write for full details. 


-EmblemProtected 
PEAT MOS 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising and Research Dept. 
155 JOHN STREET NEW YORK CITY 


OMNES LE IE IELO EE CT TRE RIE 
Sy i O P Being Bothered 

By Dogs and Cats 
Protect evergreens and other plants from 
that damaging dog nuisance. 


DOG-O-WAY 
REG. INU. 8. PAT. OFFICE 
KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 
Non-poisonous to pets, plants and people. 
Ready-to-use powder. 
Large sifter top can 35c 
3 cans $1.00—postpaid 
P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY 


“> Burpee’s 
Sat Daffodils 


ty} 5 Bulbs for 10¢ 


“, Daffodils at a fraction of their usual 
S cost and enjoy these Spring flowers in 
it! JB 
\ 


i 


MASS. 





— your garden. Best large and medium 
trumpet Daffodils mixed. All Bulbs 
guaranteed to bloom. Special offer: 

im 5 Bulbs (value 30c) for only 10e; 

50 Bulbs $1.00; 100 Bulbs $2.00. 


fi 


\ c All Bulbs sent postpaid. 
PSA 

Fe tM BULB BOOK FRE 
Fe 


Wil 


All about best Tulips, Daf- Bia 

fodils, Hyacinths, Bluebells, % 

Crocus, Snowdrops, Lilies, 

ete., for Fall planting. | 

W.ATLEE BURPEECO. 

796 Burpee Building 
PHILADELPHIA 










Dahlias 


One of the outstanding monthly features of 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle is R. M. Crocket’s 
AMATEUR HOUR. This month his timely 
subject is Dahlias. The Chronicle, Amer- 
ica’s finest garden monthly, costs 25c a 
copy or $2.00 by the year—try it for six 
months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 
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A Complete Garden Shop 
Here you may satisfy your garden 
needs. Order our prize DELPHIN- 

— huge selected plants that 
will give giant spikes of gorgeous 
color next Spring. 50c each. 


WHEELER’S 


Boston-Worcester Turnpike, Natick, Mass. 


PRIMROSES 
A Special Fall Offering 


Cashmeriana—Large heads of purplish blue. 
Plorinde—Large umbels of yellow flowers, 





7 bas ao a 
Pp d 

12 Select plants 2.00 i Postpaid 
Send for Fall List of Perennials 


PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY, Inc. 
7240 S. E. Division St., Portland, Oregon 





THE TAHOKA DAISY 


A magnificent blue-lavender daisy for 
cutting or garden decoration, giving its 
big blossoms profusely from June till 
October, right through mid-summer heat, 
Freshly harvested seed, ready for im- 
mediate sowing. Pkt. 15c; Ye oz. 75c. 


Interesting catalog on request to Dept. B 
REX D. PEARCE, Merchantville, N. J. 


OREGON 
LILIES 


Will PleaseYou JULIA CLARK 
Send f talog LILIES 
nd for ca -* ll 











illustrating more 
than 30 varieties 





MECHUING’S 





ceive our latest folders on plant om 
wheniseued, please send name and dress 
to. . Mechling Bros. Chemical Co. 
DEPT. Rs CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 








Narcissi, Hybrid Jonquils, Tulips, Peonies, 
Bearded and Beardless Irises, omesocailis 
Queen of May. Send for Catalogue. 

Narcissus Mixture, many fine varieties, 
earliest to latest, hard, plump bulbs, excel- 
lent value. Try them. 30 for $1.00, $2.40 
per 100, pp.; $20.00 per 1000, express not 
paid. Tulips, Mixed Late, 40 for $1.00; 
Mixed Darwins, 30 for $1.00, pp. Peonies, 
four, all different, $1.00, pp. 


Oronogo Flower Gardens 





CARTERVILLE, MO. 
KIN 


TZGARDENS 


aaa} Grows Wild Plants 
F House Plants, Sedums 
. Evergreens, Bulbs 
Centerpieces 
Picture Windows 


) Weite for Gatalog L. 
KINTZGARDENS 
GUILFORD, 









CONN, 

















10 Bulbs 


45 Bulbs $1 
PAID 
GOLDEN SPUR 
Large Golden Yellow Trumpet 
Send with 


order, names and 
of ten flower gardeners and we will 
send you Two Extra Bulbs FREE, 


WRITE FOR BULB LIST ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
R. F. D. 6, BOX 516H TACOMA, WASH, 










PEONY ARISTOCRATS 
For Your Yards and 


Only best of old and new varieties, at 
attractive prices. Our Catalog names best 
commercial cut-flower varieties, and gives 
valuable planting and growing instructions. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 





Growers of Fine Peonies Since 1911 
BERLIN MARYLAND 


\ 
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HARDY PERENNIALS FOR BEDDING 


SI ng question has been asked—What hardy perennials can 
be used for bedding effects for long bloom in a permanent 
planting? The answer is—There are very few. To duplicate 
the midsummer mass effect of verbena or marigold and other 
showy annuals by the use of hardy everblooming perennials 
is hardly possible. Only certain tropical perennials, as gera- 
niums or lantanas, bloom for many months in the heat of 
Summer. Few perennials bloom for more than a month, and 
fewer give a good appearance in flat mass of solid beds of 
color. Yet there are perennials which can be made to serve in 
flat plantings. Of course all seed heads must be kept cut off, 
and the beds must be well watered and fertilized. I have suc- 
ceeded fairly well with the following: 


Anthemis tinctoria—Yellow Camomile 

Aster novi-belgii—New York Aster (the new dwarf forms) 

Astilbe japonica—Japanese Astilbe 

Campanula carpatica—Carpathian Bellflower 

Chrysanthemum maximum—Shasta Daisy, especially the variety 
Alaska. 

Dianthus plumarius—Grass Pink, as everblooming forms (Mrs. 
Sinkins) 

Dicentra eximia—Fringed Bleedingheart (best in shade) 

Gaillardia aristata—The common perennial Gaillardia 

Heuchera sanguinea—Coralbells, named forms, as Pluie de Feu 

Hyssopus odlnaie-Ataeen 

Phlox arendsii—Arends Phlox 

Phlox paniculata—Garden Phlox, dwarf forms, as Tapis Blanc 

Sedum spectabile—Showy Stonecrop, variety Brilliant 

Teucrium chamedrys—Chamedrys germander 

Viola cornuta—Tufted Pansy, and the variety alba 

It would be helpful if other experiences in trying to make 


hardy perennials give the effects of showy annuals in Summer 
could be presented for comparison. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
The Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


| GOVERNMENT GARDEN BULLETINS | 
ee of bulletins have been printed by the govern- | 


ment on a wide range of garden subjects and many of 
them are available from one’s congressman and senators with- 
out charge. The United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., can also supply them although a small 
charge is made for some of them. 


A short list of some of the popular bulletins follows: 


Dahlias for the Home—vU. S. Farmers’ Bulletin 1370 

The Yellow Daylilies—U. S. D. A. Circular 42 

Herbaceous Perennials—U. S. Farmers’ Bulletin 1381 

Growing Annual Flowers—U. S. Farmers’ Bulletin 1171 

Garden Iris—U. S. Farmers’ Bulletin 1406 

Chrysanthemums for the Home—vU. S. Farmers’ Bulletin 1311 

Enemies of the Flower Garden—vU. S. Farmers’ Bulletin 1495 

Insects Injurious to Shade Trees—U. S. Farmers’ Bulletin 1169 

Greenhouse Construction and Heating—U. S. Farmers’ Bulletin 1318 

Planting the Roadside—U. S. Farmers’ Bulletin 1481 

Propagation of Trees and Shrubs—vU. S. Farmers’ Bulletin 1567 

Rose Diseases and Their Controls—U. S. Farmers’ Bulletin 1547 

Roses for the Home—vU. S. Farmers’ Bulletin 750 

Transplanting Trees and Shrubs—U. S. Farmers’ Bulletin 1591 

Planting and Care of Street Trees—U. S. Farmers’ Bulletin 1209 

Tree Surgery—U. S. Farmers’ Bulletin 1492 

Some Common Edible and Poisonous Mushrooms—vU. S. Farmers’ 
Bulletin 796 

Drug Plants Under Cultivation—U. S. Farmers’ Bulletin 663 


STARTING AN ALLIGATOR PEAR 


Byrn SIR—The article on the alligator pear plant in the 
March 15 Horticulture interested me greatly. I have 
started the seed both in soil and in water and find that those 
started in water germinate in one-half the time. I suspend the 
seed in a jar of water, held by four toothpicks so that a third 
or a half of the seed is in water. I put the plant in soil after 
good roots have developed. After the plant has once started it 
grows quickly. In this climate I have noticed that the alligator 
pear is very susceptible to sudden change. I do not put it in 
the yard even in the Summer. In starting this plant it is 
important that the seed be ripe. se gy 
Danville, III. 
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. SUNSET LILY 


Acclaimed by thousands 
s} at home and abroad 
one of the finest garden 
lilies. Beautiful, vigor- 
ous, hardy. Flowers rich 
scarlet with yellow face, 
maroon spotted. 

2 strong bulbs $1.00 
Send for illustrated 
catalog 
YerRex LiLy GARDENS 
TIGARD, ORE. 








Two lovely native perennials for the 
wild garden or half-shady border. Plant 
now in liberal groups for Spring bloom, 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
$1.20 for 10, $2.50 for 25 
TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM 
85c for 10, $1.65 for 25 
(Postage Extra) 

GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 








Varitex cast- 
stone, frost- 


POOLS joan: 


dation necessary. Stock size 72 inches 
x 42 inches x 8 inches deep. Immediate 
shipment. Price at factory $27.50. Spe- 
cial sizes and shapes to order. 


EMERSON & NORRIS CO. 
BRIGHTON BOSTON, MASS. 


PETERSON ROSES 


Catalog free upon request 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 


Specialists for 32 Years 
in Roses and Peonies 














45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 
| KEYSTONE 

c7/]\"/ PLANT LABEL 
AND STAKE 


Bio 


Label is sea green pyralin; stake 
10” long rust proof aluminum 
painted green. Use ordinary lead 
pencil for permanent marking. 
Price $5.00 per hundred; special 
offer 20 for $1.00. Sample free. 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Rare Native Shrubs and Peren- 
nials from The Land of the Sky 


Stewartia pentagyna Helonius bullata 
Dendrium prostratum Gentiana porphyrio 
Leucothoe acuminata  Liatris halleri 
Robinia boyntoni Doinaea muscipula 
Ilex vomitoria Carex fraseri 


Price List Free 


NIK-NAR NURSERY 
Biltmore Station Asheville, N. C. 


Tested Seeds 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 











BULBS 


FOR AUTUMN PLANTING 
NEW 1935 Bulb Folder of amazing 
interest. Illustrates 58 varieties in 
natural colors. Specially priced offers. 

Mail Your Request Today! 

85 State ho al Pa Boston 
Street BREC K » Mass. 














Helleborus Niger (Christmas Rose) bloom- 
ing size 50c. Hedera Conglomerata (Dwarf 
Ivy) 35c. The lovely pink Olematis Mon- 
tana 35c. Primroses—Double Lavender 85c, 
Double White 30c. Blue Polyanthus 35c. 
Blue Acaulis 80c. “Orange Glory” our fa- 
mous deliciously fragrant, glowing and ve 
free blooming polyanthus 50c. $1.50 wort 
of above plants postpaid. 


NEVILL PRIMROSE FARM 
POULSBO WASH. 
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Announcement 











Dr. Stout Hybrid 
Daylilies 






of Dr. 
Stout’s Hybrid Daylilies are 


varieties 





Eight new 






now available for Fall planting. 







They are listed and described in 





a current leaflet which will be 






gladly mailed upon request. 


FARR NURSERY CoO. 
Box 134 Weiser Park, Pa. 





























Ask your Seedsman for 


iM P. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 


But means Sure Death to 
-the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Coler & Chemical Ge 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 







Voom |mcee 











A Grand Bulb Book 


FREE for the Asking 


Our 1935 Bulb Book cost us many thou- 
sands of dollars but a copy is yours for the 
asking. Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus and 
other Spring Flowers are shown in glowing 
colors. We have spared no expense to make 
this Book truly representative of the largest 
concern growing Dutch 
Buibs and marketing them 
direct to American garden 
owners. Write for your 
copy. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 


ept. 
BABYLON, Long Island, N. Y. 
Holland Nurseries at Hillegom 








“‘From Grower to Consumer” 











“4 15 BULBS for 50c 
we 1-333 Bulbs for $1.00 


y POSTPAID 
Finest Quality, Named and Labeled 


Send with your order names and addresses 
of ten friends with flower gardens and 
we will include Three Extra Bulbs FREE. 


WRITE FOR BULB LIST ILLUSTRATED IN COLO! 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
XR. F. D. 6, BOX 516% TACOMA, WASH. 












SIX PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, for sale at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, as 
follows: 
Herbs: How to grow them and 
cov ose cubis s henes 75c 
Garden Club Programs ...... 50c 
Begonias and Their Culture . .50c 
House Plants and How to 


a: 25c 
Rock Gardens and What to 

Grow in Them .........6:. 25c 
Grape Culture .........c00s: 10c 





Sent postpaid on receipt of 
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CULTURE OF PRATT’S MECONOPSIS 


ECONOPSIS PRATTI is one of the more obliging 
species of the beautiful blue poppies of the Himalayas. 
Unlike most of its family, it avoids the high grasslands, and, 
climbing to something like 14,000 feet, anchors itself in the 
shaly ridges and gaunt limestone screes of Tibet. 

The real beauty of this plant is in the coloring—soft tints 
of azure dawn with a gleam of opal and a great heart of 
creamy anthers. It is a plant of contrasts, for these delicately 
lovely blooms stand out against fiercely thorny leaves, stems, 
and buds. The lighter colored forms bear the flowers in a 
closer spike, but there is also a darker hued form with flowers 
spaced farther apart. I have had both forms from the same 
packet of seeds. 

The plants dislike being moved. Shifting plants at any 
season from seedling bed to permanent place, or even from the 
original seed pan, tends to take a heavy toll, while plants later 
moved in the garden have, with only two exceptions, invari- 
ably dwindled away. Once over their early shift, or sowed 
where they can be left alone, they seem to thrive as sturdily as 
a robust primula. M. pratti has tolerated the move from pan 
to seedling bed without loss, and has come through about 80 
per cent safe on the final shift to permanent place. It is sup- 
posedly a biennial, although the rosettes do not always dis- 
appear after blooming. 

My seeds came from England and were sown in September. 
They germinated in 30 days in a seed flat in the open gardens 
—a very bad time for the young seedlings to be through the 
ground. I would suggest early Spring for sowing in the open, 
or Winter in the alpine house. Mine were carried on in an open 
seedling bed without protection through the Winter. They 
disappeared, but came through the ground again the follow- 
ing Spring. First blooms appeared one year from that May, 
that is, 20 months from the date of September sowing. 

As usual, I divided this sowing for tests, although due to 
the difficulty in moving, these were set in only two situations. 
The first lot went in one of the lower terraces of my rock 
garden, facing southwest, but heavily shaded from mid-after- 
noon on by large fir trees (at a distance). A very hot mid-day 
sun struck here, but this does not seem at variance with their 
native climate provided they have a steamy atmosphere; I 
turn a fine spray from the hose on them at least once each 
day after the hot sun strikes them. Scotch pinks are growing 
in the terrace only a foot above them in the same indifferent 
sandy soil; but these blue poppies with only one small dose 
of bone meal, have thrived happily without leaf soil, peat, or 
any other addition for their comfort. 

The other test planting was made above this slope in a 
level of sandy silt along my creek. This received most of the 
morning sun, but tall maples cut all off after eleven o'clock. 
I gave it the same small ration of bone meal. While the other 
planting had perfect Winter drainage, this was almost boggy. 
The plants bloomed about two weeks later here, and although 
the flower spikes shot taller to around 32 inches, they were 
more inclined to sprawl, so that the better garden effect was 
gained in the hotter place. 

All of the family have very long tap roots, usually about 
three times the length of the part above ground, and ample 
depth must be figured upon. Of the 14 species I have so far 
raised from seed, this has impressed me as being the most 
readily adaptable to the American climate, and the most likely 
to give good results from reasonable care. 

Seattle, Wash. —Anderson McCully. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 





HARDY LILIES for Fall planting. List on 
request. Edgar L. Kline, wer and Im- 
porter, Oswego, Oregon. 

















check or stamps 








Once more, as Autumn nears, we say: 


‘“*~DON’T BURN YOUR LEAVES!” 


Don’t waste the precious plant foods in fallen leaves. Mix them with ADOO and they 
turn into rich organic manure. So do weeds, cuttings and other garden rubbish. 
Send for ‘‘Artificial Manure and How to Make It,’”’ FREE. 

ADCO, Carlisle, Pa. 
Makers also of the new ADCO WEED-KILLER for LAWNS, which eradicates 
weeds without injury to the grass. Sample 3-lb. can postpaid for $1.00; 25-ibs. 
f.o.b. $3.75; special prices on large quantities. 























DUTCH IRIS: 5 each of 5 named varieties, 
$1.00. TULIPS: 5 each of 6 named varie- 
ties, $1.00. EARLEHAM HYBRID MONT. 
BRETIAS: 2 each His Majesty, Queen 
Alexandra, Queen of Spain, $1.00. Pair 
Oaks Bulb Gardens, Woodburn, Oregon. 





CACTUS PLANTS — 10 baby size or 6 
blooming size, all different, $1.00 prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 8. Pred Clark, 
Box 143, Van Horn, Texas. 





PEONIES: Send for list standard kinds 
and Auten originations, re finest 
Japs and singles in commerce. Edward 
Auten, Jr., Box T, Princeville, Illinois. 





DAFFODILS: 2 each King Alfred, Spring 
Glory, Bernardino, Laurens Koster, Gloria 
Mundi, Early Surprise, Sir Watkin, $1.00. 
Fair Oaks Bulb Gardens, Woodburn, Oregon 





BLUEBERRIES: Shapely fruiting shrubs 
for owed garden. Strictly high class. Book- 
let. Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





GROW your own Mountain Laurel, collected 

seedling plants, 2 to 3 inches, 20 for $1, 

4 to 6 inches, 12 for $1. Cultural directions 

free. Write for quotations of larger sizes. 

& H. DeMars, Winsted “The Laurel City,” 
onn. 





HUNDREDS of fine Cactus plants are de- 
scribed in our free, illustrated catalogue. 
Gates Famous Cactus Gardens, Dept. H, 
Anaheim, California. 





DAFFODILS: Every worthwhile variety in 
general commerce. Special list of imported 
varieties. For naturalizing named varieties 
at $10.00 per bushel. Special quotation per 
1000. Boxwood and plant specialties. 
Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 





WANTED: Six Bay trees, 6 to 7 feet from 
top of vase to top of tree, 3 to 4 feet head 
in width and height; must be healthy dark 
green and close leafed. Write description 
and price. S. M. Baker, 115 Upham St., 
Melrose, Mass. 





7 Gorgeous ORIENTAL POPPIES, husky 
plants, different, named, labeled, prepaid, 
$2.00. Irises, Peonies, Hybrid Daylilies. 
a R. V. Ashley Nursery, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, S 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 








LEDEBOURI TROLLIUS, $2 per doz. 
C. A. Perley, Winthrop, Maine. 





FOR FALL PLANTING: Anchusa myosoti- 
diflora, Anemone Japonica, Ohrysanthemum 
maximum. (Diener’s), Pulmonaria angusti- 
folia, Rudbeckia purpurea. Collection $1, 
singly 25c, prepaid. Highmead Nursery, 
Ipswich, Mass. 





BEGONIAS—Unusual Varieties our spe- 
cialty. Booklet describing over 200 varie- 
ties 35c. Green Tree Flower Gardens, 316 
W. Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Married man, age 34, desires position on 
estate or greenhouse. Knows flowers, 
shrubs, trees and their care; knows soils, 
spraying, fertilizing, etc. Have two small 
boys, but will travel. F. L., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 











Position wanted as superintendent or gar- 
dener. English training, life experience in 
all branches, under glass and outside. 
Pruning, spraying, transplanting large 
trees; landscape and construction work; 
care of livestock. W. I., Care of “‘Horticul- 
ture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Position wanted: Head or second gardener. 
American, 10 years’ experience, care of 
lawns, shrubs, flowers, vegetables. Green- 
house and general work. Married, one child. 
References. Will go anywhere. J. W. ©., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Knowledge and experience for 
full charge of flowers, shrubs, vegetables, 
maintenance of grounds and buildings, care 
of livestock and poultry. Middle aged, mar- 
ried, American, no liquor or tobacco. Ex- 
cellent references. Available October 15th. 
Go anywhere. L. H., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,”’ Boston, Mass. 


Florist, Gardener, Caretaker: 38, Scotch, 
married. Life experience. Al references. 
P. B., Care of “Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 














